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The  Pan  American  L'nion,  now  55  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  .American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  .American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  .American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima 
in  1938.  The  creation  of  machinery  for  the 
orderly  settlement  of  inter-.American  disputes 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
Pan  American  system. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purjDose  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  .American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 


to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  .Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  comjjosed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 

.Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  .Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  coopieration,  music, 
juridical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation, 
travel,  and  labor  and  social  information.  All 
these  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  contains  135,000  volumes  and  2,400 
maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  published  monthly  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications  of 
the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  .American  Conferences 

The  Pan  .American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  .American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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In  Latin  American  technological  education,  translations  will  provide  for  the  increasing  number 
engineering  students  samples  of  the  vast  technical  literature  of  the  United  States. 
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Potentials  in  Inter-American 
Technical  Book  Publishing 

JAMES  S.  THOMPSON 
President  McGraiv-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 


From  October  12  to  Novemljer  15,  1945, 
the  Pan  American  Union  at  Washington 
displayed  the  bcx)ks  of  some  three  hundred 
publishers  in  the  \Vestern  Hemisphere. 
Fifty-seven  hundred  different  titles,  chiefly 
in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  gave  impres¬ 
sive  evidence  of  the  importance  of  books 
to  other  peoples  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 
In  the  collection  was  a  group  of  United 
States  books  on  Latin  American  subjects. 
Decidedly,  however,  it  was  not  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Llnited  States  publishing. 
But  it  was  a  display  so  significant  that  I 
wish  to  share  with  you  the  thoughts 
which  arose  in  my  mind  as  I  examined 
these  lxx)ks. 

The  occasion  was  a  ceremonial  one.  A 
small  distinguished  gathering  had  l:)een 
invited  to  participate  in  the  presentation 
of  a  beautiful  set  of  Peruvian  Ijooks  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Five  publishers,  of 


whom  I  was  one,  visited  Latin  America 
under  State  Department  auspices  in  the 
summer  of  1943.  At  Lima,  Peru,  we 
received  a  commission  to  serve  as  envoys 
in  transferring  certain  printed  historical 
documents  of  Peru  to  the  national  library 
of  the  United  States.  The  presentation 
was  delayed  so  that  this  gift  might  be 
placed  against  an  appropriate  back¬ 
ground,  a  cross-section  of  Latin  American 
book  publishing. 

As  I  examined  this  important  exhibition 
of  books,  I  again  was  filled  with  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  technical  skill  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  printers  and  publishers.  Every  pos¬ 
sible  printing  and  binding  problem  had 
been  faced  squarely;  almost  always  the 
result  was  an  artistic  victory  for  the 
designers  and  workmen.  The  results  in 
offset  color  printing  were  simply  splendid, 
and  the  typography  was  of  highest  quality. 
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1  he  imprints  on  these  hooks  reminded 
me  again  of  the  cordial  reception  we 
American  pultlishers  had  received.  Mem¬ 
ories  crowded  my  mind  of  the  great  cor¬ 
diality  and  hospitality  of  the  various 
national  publishers'  associations,  Camaras 
del  Libro,  and  of  the  numerous  pleasant 
interchanges  of  correspondence  I  have 
enjoyed.  There  were  the  happy  moments, 
too,  when  publishers  like  Dr.  Daniel  Cosio 
N'illegas  of  Mexico,  Jose  Gonzalez  Porto 
of  Mexico,  and  Max  .\lfaro  Southwell 
of  Peru  visited  the  United  States  and 
shared  their  enthusiasm  for  continued 
inter-.\merican  solidarity. 

But  of  most  significance  that  night, 
possibly,  were  my  thoughts  concerning  the 
translation  and  publication  abroad  of 
United  States  books.  Many  of  these  Latin 
American  publishers  had  carried  through 
extensive  programs  of  translations  of  the 
classics  of  world  literature.  Numerous 
recent  L'nited  States  books,  especially  the 
best-selling  novels  and  discussions  of  cur¬ 
rent  affairs,  had  been  translated;  in  some 
instances  the  copyright  notice  indicated 
almost  simultaneous  publication  in  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  and  in  English. 

But  there  were  few  scientific  or  techno¬ 
logical  books  in  translation,  and  those  that 
were  on  display  came  from  local  sources  or 
chiefly  Europe.  In  medicine,  science, 
agriculture,  technology,  business  methods, 
and  other  fields  of  learning,  the  United 
States  has  become  a  leader  in  the  world. 
In  the  preparation  of  practical  books 
descriptive  of  man’s  vast  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills,  probably  no  other  country 
has  done  as  well.  Annually  a  thousand 
books  of  technology  and  science  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  these 
are  indispensable  tools  to  human  progress. 

If  the  United  States  has  so  laree  and 
so  important  a  list  of  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  Ixtoks,  I  wondered  why  so  few 
had  been  translated  into  other  languages 


.\t  this  moment  when  industrial  progress  b  i 
so  notable  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  1 
wondered  why  the  twenty  other  .\merican 
republics  should  be  without  so  many  of 
thc.se  tools  of  industry',  engineering,  and 
technical  education.  t 

Some  of  the  reasons  which  came  to  mv  ' 
mind  arc  well  known.  First,  many  univer-  j 
sities  have  followed  the  traditional  Euro-  -i 
pcan  pattern  in  which  lectures  replact 
textbooks  and  laboratories.  These  lecturts  ‘ 
have  always  tended  to  be  theoretical,  and 
consequently  there  has  been  a  greater 
demand  for  philosojthical  disciussions  than 
for  practical  handbooks  or  laboraton 
manuals.  Second,  the  .Xmerican  system 
of  weights  and  measures  must  be  converted ' 

I 

to  the  metric  system,  a  tedious  task  which  | 
every’  student  cannot  be  asked  to  engaged 
in  and  which  the  publi.sher  can  accomp- 1 
lish  in  a  translation  only  with  the  assistance  t 
of  competent  scholars.  The  cost  of  trans- 1 
lation,  therefore,  is  increased,  a  third  I 
reason  for  the  appearance  of  fe^v’  American  I 
scientific  books  in  translation.  This  mal-  ] 
ter  of  cost  also  must  be  reckoned  in  the 
matter  of  translation  itself;  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  must  pay  permission  fees 
and  translation  costs,  sometimes  before 
the  book  reaches  the  printer. 

There  are  several  other  difficulties  which 
could  deter  the  faint-hearted.  In  manvi 
subjects  the  terminology  is  not  yet  stand-* 
ard;  new  fields  like  aviation  and  radio 
produce  tantalizing  vocabulary  problems  - 
The  tendency  is  to  strive  for  uniformity  of  ^ 
terminology  throughout  the  hemisphere:  | 
especially  in  aviation,  where  safety  factors  | 
are  important,  progress  toward  uniformits 
has  been  achieved. 

The  use  of  the  English  language  abroad 
is  expanding.  Nearly  thirty  thousand  • 
students  attend  clastses  in  cultural  institutes* 
in  Latin  America.  The  sales  of  books  in. 
English,  especially  technical  and  scientific! 
books,  have  skyrocketed  in  Latin  America. 
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PERUVIAN  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY  OF  COxNGRESS 

The  five  United  States  publishers  who  visited  South  America  in  1943  acted  as  envoys  to  transmit  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  a  gift  of  the  Publishers  and  Printers  Association  oi  Lima.  The  ceremony  took  place 
at  the  Pan  American  Union  on  November  1,  1945.  In  the  photograph  appear,  from  left  to  right:  Miss 
Janeiro  V.  Brooks,  Librarian,  Columbus  Memorial  Library,  Pan  American  Union;  Burr  L.  Chase, 
President,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company;  Malcom  Johnson,  Vice  President,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company; 
Herschel  Brickell,  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  International  Exchange  of  Persons,  Department  of  State; 
Dr.  Humberto  Fernandez  Divila,  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  the  Peruvian  Embassy;  George  P.  Brett,  Jr., 
President,  The  Macmillan  Company;  Robert  F.  de  Graff,  President,  Pocket  Books,  Inc.;  James  S. 
Thompson,  President,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company;  and  Dr.  L.  -S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  L’nion. 


Is  it  true  that  the  English  language  will  be 
the  common  denominator  in  language  and 
that  translations  of  difficult  books  will  not 
be  necessary?  That  question  answers  it¬ 
self  neatly  if  the  word  “difficult”  is  dwelt 
upon.  It  is  easy  to  read  a  narrative 
written  in  a  foreign  language,  but  an  in¬ 
tricate  discussion  or  a  detailed  analysis 
will  hold  the  attention  only  of  him  who 
must  gain  the  information  locked  in  the 
foreign  language.  There  are  thousands  of 


books  which  will  never  be  translated,  but 
there  is  an  indispensable  group  of  basic 
texts  which  ought  to  be  translated  as 
rapidly  as  they  appear  in  English. 

To  one  publisher  whose  career  has  been 
devoted  to  the  publishing  of  scientific  and 
technological  literature  in  English,  the 
conclusion  that  he  must  put  his  books  in 
foreign  languages  has  been  most  stimu¬ 
lating.  On  the  one  hand  I  am  deterred 
by  all  the  technical  publisher’s  instinctive 
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consenatism.  On  the  other  hand  I  can¬ 
not  view  with  disinterest  three  important 
thoughts.  First,  great  pride  in  the  work 
of  authors  whose  books  I  have  a  hand  in 
publishing  leads  me  to  wish  them  ma.\i- 
mum  circulation  regardless  of  language 
barriers.  Second,  the  need  for  basic  books 
is  too  great  to  refuse  to  make  them  avail¬ 
able  to  students  eagerly  pursuing  courses 
in  science  and  engineering  and  desiring  to 
learn  modern  technical  methods  and  pro¬ 
cesses  of  manufacture.  Third,  all  pub¬ 
lishers  agree  that  the  interchange  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  skills,  and  persons,  essential  to  the 
mutual  understanding  of  peoples,  is  the 
true  and  essential  foundation  for  durable 
peace.  Books  record  man’s  knowledge  and 
something  of  his  skills;  books  bring  health 
and  understanding  and  friendship.  And 
thus  I  look  for  new  books  from  abroad  to 
translate  into  English  as  eagerly  as  I  hope 
that  good  American  books  will  find  ever- 
widening  audiences  in  other  lands. 

The  decision  to  embark  upon  a  program 
of  translations  came  after  extenshe  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Latin  American  pul> 
lishers  and  after  numerous  consultations 
with  the  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation 
of  the  Department  of  State.  Some  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  decision  came  early.  It  was 
agreed  that  large-scale  operations  were 
not  feasible,  because  every  translated 
lx>ok  had  to  meet  the  needs  of  varied 
particular  local  conditions.  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  translation  and  printing  should 
be  done  by  Latin  American  publishers, 
because  of  the  desire  to  share  publication 
and  distribution  with  recognized  firms 
seiN'ing  the  potential  market,  .\lthough 
the  translations  have  been  made  by  the 
cooperating  publisher  in  Latin  America, 
the  versions  have  been  reviewed  in  order 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  text.  In 
some  instances  the  author  has  read  proof 
to  give  the  \’arious  versions  complete 
accuracy. 


.N  .^MERIC.-VN  UNION 

At  this  moment  many  volumes  are  in 
process  of  translation  into  Spanish  or 
Portuguese.  The  major  fields  of  interest, 
after  fiction  and  other  trade  books,  are 
agriculture,  science,  engineering,  indus¬ 
trial  management,  business,  and  related 
subjects.  A  few  details  from  my  experi¬ 
ence  are  interesting.  In  its  first  six 
months  Hayes  and  Immer’s  Methods  oj 
Plant  Breeding  sold  more  copies  in  Spanish 
than  in  English  in  the  same  period.  That 
fact  startled  me  more  than  any  other  in 
my  whole  investigation  of  foreign  publish¬ 
ing.  Here  was  a  famous  book  which  had 
been  distributed  xxidely  in  a  country 
noted  for  its  botanical  and  agricultural 
progress.  Yet  in  the  Spanish  language 
this  book  met  a  need  which  I  frankly  had 
not  thought  of.  That  book  has  become 
the  basic  document  in  research  activities 
throughout  Spanish  America.  Sell’s  mon¬ 
umental  English-Spanish  Comprehensive  Tech¬ 
nical  Dictionary,  containing  more  than  half 
a  million  technical  terms  with  definitions, 
went  into  a  second  printing  of  2,000  copies 
less  than  a  year  after  publication,  h 
twelve-page  pamphlet  of  tables  converting 
weights  and  measures  from  American  to 
metric  units  had  a  circulation  of  10,000 
copies  within  a  year. 

Croft's  Practical  Electricity,  an  established 
classic  in  the  Cnited  States,  provided  a 
unique  example  of  joint  inter-American 
publishing  experience:  An  edition  in 
Spanish  {Tratado  de  Electricidad  Practica) 
circulated  originally  in  Buenos  Aires  was 
given  equal  distribution  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America  by  the  publisher  of  the 
English  edition,  who  imported  sheets  for 
binding  in  New  York.  Several  universi¬ 
ties  now  use  the  Spanish  edition  in  class- 
work. 

The  effect  of  these  translated  books  and 
reference  works  cannot  be  estimated. 
Already’^  research  in  plant  breeding  has 
showed  the  effect  of  the  book  by  Hayes 
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and  Immer.  American  research  methods 
and  American  educational  procedures 
now  are  being  tested  by  scholars.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  other  programs,  such  as 
that  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  im¬ 
proving  Latin  American  library  service 
and  that  of  the  cooperative  agricultural 
experiment  stations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  the  State  Department’s 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Cultural 
and  Scientific  Cooperation,  the  transla¬ 
tion  program  of  L’nited  States  publishers 
will  play  a  significant  part  in  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  relations. 

What  of  the  effects  in  industry?  The 
Spanish  edition  of  the  authoritative  Pro¬ 
duction  Line  Technique  by  Mother,  which 
Guillermo  Kraft  is  issuing  in  Buenos 
.Aires,  can  influence  basic  manufacturing 
processes  toward  the  adoption  of  mass 
production  methods. 

In  engineering,  for  instance,  the  names 
of  Timoshenko  and  Terman,  already  well 
known  for  their  several  \olumes  in  ad¬ 
vanced  mechanics  and  in  radio,  respec¬ 
tively,  can  influence  many  fold  the  minds 
of  Latin  Americans  as  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  translations  of  their  works  appear. 

In  technological  education,  regardless  of 
the  increased  numljer  of  exchange  stu¬ 
dents,  also  the  constant  increase  in  use  of 
the  English  language  in  Latin  America, 
translation  developments  will  provide  to 


the  enlarging  population  of  engineering 
students  samples  of  the  vast  technical 
literature  appearing  annually  in  the 
L'nited  States. 

What  I  hope  will  Ije  undertaken  is  a 
qualitative,  not  a  quantitative,  effort. 
For  example,  take  simply  these  four  im¬ 
portant  Ijranches  of  science  and  tech- 
nologx”  agriculture,  transportation,  com¬ 
munications,  and  sanitation.  Consider 
the  influence  on  standards  of  living  if 
technical  puldishers  in  each  American 
repuljlic  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
right  persons  among  their  clientele  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  best  books  in  these  fields. 

There  can  Ije  no  question  of  the  challenge 
facing  the  technical  publisher  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  world-wide  movements  in 
technical  education,  scientific  research, 
and  industrialization.  Scientists  from 
many  nations  knew  no  geographical  or 
language  barriers  in  precipitating  the  age 
of  atomic  energy.  Scientific  and  techni¬ 
cal  publishers  obviously  can  parallel  the 
viewpoint  of  the  scientists  in  this  respect. 

If  we  assume  that  there  will  be  reason- 
aljle  arrangements  for  copyright  protec¬ 
tion  and  high  quality  translation,  cooper¬ 
ation  among  publishers,  lx»ok  dealers,  and 
librarians  in  the  Americas  can  undoubt¬ 
edly  influence  important  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tionships  among  industrialists,  educators, 
engineers,  and  investigators. 
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Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez 


Delegate  of  Guatemala  to  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union 


Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez,  Guatemalan 
delegate  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  took  his  scat  in 
Guatemala’s  high-backed  carved  mahog¬ 
any  chair  at  the  Governing  Board’s  mas¬ 
sive  council  table  on  Novemljer  21,  1945. 
This  was  the  Board’s  first  meeting  under 
the  organization  prescribed  by  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace  at  Mexico  City  in  March 
of  that  year.  Until  that  November  meet¬ 
ing,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  had  been  composed  of 
the  diplomats  who  represented  the  other 
.\mcrican  republics  in  ^Vashington,  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  representing  the 
United  States.  Resolution  IX  of  the 
Chapultepec  Conference  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  delegates  ad  hoc  to  the 
Governing  Board,  holding  the  rank  of 
ambassador.  Since  various  countries  later 
expressed  the  desire  to  consider  the  matter 
further,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  consulted  with  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  countries  members  of  the 
Union.  It  was  decided  that  each  might 
choose  whether  it  would  be  represented  on 
the  Board  by  its  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tive  in  Washington  or  by  a  special  dele¬ 
gate  pending  definitive  solution  of  the 
matter  by  the  Ninth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  or  by  any  oth¬ 
er  earlier  inter  -  American  Conference. 
Guatemala  was  the  first  republic  to  name 
a  delegate  ad  hoc  under  the  new  plan. 

Guatemala’s  delegate  to  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  is  a  poet  and  prose  writer  who 
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has  long  held  high  place  in  the  esteem  of 
discriminating  critics  of  Spanish  American 
literature.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he 
has  Ijeen  Director  of  the  National  Library 
of  Guatemala,  and  he  has  Ijeen  honored 
by  institutions  and  learned  societies  in 
l)oth  North  and  South  .America.  When 
the  International  Institute  of  Iljero-.\meri- 
can  Literature  planned  its  admirable 
Library  of  .American  Classics  to  present 
the  Ijest  in  poetry,  fiction,  drama,  and 
essays  from  all  the  I  lx‘ro-.\merican  re¬ 
publics,  Rafael  .Arevalo  Martinez  was 
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one  of  one  hundred  past  and  present 
writers  whose  works  were  selected  for 
publication. 

Dr.  Arevalo  Martinez  was  horn  in 
Guatemala  July  25,  1884,  son  of  Rafael 
.Arevalo  Arroyo  and  Mercedes  Martinez 
Pineda.  He  was  educated  at  the  Cblegio 
de  Infantes.  In  1911  he  married  Doha 
Eva  .\ndrade  Diaz,  and  they  ha\  e  four  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

It  was  in  1926  that  Dr.  .\revalo  Martinez 
was  made  Director  of  the  National  Library 
of  Guatemala  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
which  he  resigned  only  last  August. 
Through  all  those  years  he  continued  to 
write  for  publication,  producing  poetry, 
fiction,  and  satire.  He  has  lieen  president 
of  El  Ateneo  de  Guatemala;  president  of 
the  Technical  Bibliographical  Commission 
of  Guatemala;  honorary  vice-president  of 
the  Inter-.\merican  Bibliographical  and 


Library  .Association;  secretary  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Central  .American  Bureau; 
member  of  the  .Academia  Espahola  de  la 
Lengua,  of  P.  E.  N.  (international  associa¬ 
tion  of  poets,  playwright.,  essayists,  editors, 
and  novelists),  and  of  .Amigos  del  Museo  de 
Guatemala. 

The  Guatemalan  delegate’s  published 
works  include:  Maya,  1911;  Una  Vida, 
1914;  Los  Atormentados,  1914;  Manuel 
Aldano,  1922;  El  Sehor  Monitot,  1922;  La 
Oficina  de  Paz  de  Orolandia,  1925;  El  Hombre 
que  Parecia  un  Caballo,  1927;  Las  Rosas  de 
Engaddi,  1 927 ;  Los  j^'oehes  en  el  Palacio  de  la 
J^unciatura,  1927;  Llama,  1934;  La  Signatura 
de  la  Esjinge,  1933;  El  Mundo  de  los 
Maharachias,  1938;  Viaje  a  Ipanda,  1939; 
Los  Duques  de  Endor,  1940;  Influencia  de 
Espaha  en  la  Formacion  de  la  Xacionalidad 
Centroamericana,  1943;  Xielgsche  el  Con¬ 
quistador,  1943;  Ecce  Pericles,  1945. 


Mateo  Marques  Castro 

Delegate  of  Uruguay  to  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union 


The  Pan  American  Union  recently  wel¬ 
comed  Uruguay’s  delegate  ad  hoc  to  the 
Governing  Board,  Senor  Mateo  Marques 
Castro,  who  was  appointed  by  his  Gov’ern- 
ment  in  accordance  with  Resolution  IX, 
adopted  by  the  American  Republics  at 
the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob¬ 
lems  of  War  and  Peace  early  in  1945. 

Sc  nor  Marques  Castro  brings  to  his  new 
post  the  experience  of  long  years  in  govern¬ 
ment,  diplomacy,  and  inter-American 
affairs.  Born  in  Montevideo  on  Novemljer 
1 5,  1 894,  he  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Montevideo  and  for  some  time  there¬ 
after  devoted  himself  to  business,  industry , 
and  stock-raising.  In  1931  he  was  called 
to  his  first  public  office  as  Secretary  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  years  he  filled  many  important  posts  in 
the  service  of  his  country;  Director  General 
and  later  Under  Secretary  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  Foreign  Trade  Direc¬ 
tor;  \’ice  Chairman  of  the  National  Tour¬ 
ist  Commission;  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Advisory  Board;  and  Chairman  of 
the  Advison,’  C.ommission  on  Treaties  with 
Argentina.  In  1934  he  was  elected  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  National  Congress  and 
served  as  senator  from  1939  to  1942. 
Entering  the  field  of  diplomacy,  he  was 
appointed  Minister  to  Cuba;  Special 
Minister  before  the  Government  of  Can¬ 
ada,  where  through  his  efforts  the  first 
trade  treaty  between  Canada  and  Uruguay 
was  signed  in  Ottawa  in  August  1936; 
Special  .Ambassador  to  Cuba  in  1937  and 
again  in  1 944,  on  the  occasion  of  a  presi- 


can  Union,  he  represents  his  country  as 
.Ambassador  in  Mexico. 

Uruguay  has  honored  Senor  Marques 
Castro  a  numljer  of  times  by  appointing 
him  delegate  to  inter-.American  con¬ 
ferences.  These  include  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American 
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States  held  at  Montevideo  in  1933;  and  colonization,  banking,  travel,  and 

the  Pan  American  Commercial  Confer-  trade  treaties — and  he  has  also  contrib- 

fiice,  Buenos  Aires,  1935;  the  Inter-  uted  widely  to  the  press  on  economic  and 

American  Conference  on  Radiocommuni-  financial  subjects. 

cations,  Habana,  1937;  the  Inter-American  Many  foreign  governments  have  con- 
Deinographic  Conference,  Mexico  City,  ferred  decorations  on  Senor  Marques 

1943;  and  the  Inter-American  Conference  Castro,  thus  recognizing  him  as  an  inter- 

on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico  nationalist  of  high  standing.  During  past 

City,  1945.  years  he  has  received  decorations  from  the 

Senor  Marques  Castro's  interest  in  Governments  of  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil 

economic  and  cultural  affairs  is  evidenced  Chile,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Domi- 

by  his  affiliation  with  such  organizations  nican  Republic,  Haiti,  Mexico,  and  the 

as  the  Rural  Federation  of  Uruguay,  the  Netherlands. 

Cuban-Uruguayan  and  the  Uruguayan-  Senor  Marques  Castro  attended  a  meet- 
Bolivian  Cultural  Institutes,  the  Associa-  ing  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 

tion  of  American  Artists  and  Writers,  the  .American  Union  for  the  first  time  on 

San  Martin  Institute  of  Uruguay,  and  November  21,  1945,  when  he  was  warmly 

others.  His  published  papers  cover  a  wide  welcomed  by  his  colleagues  and  officially 

range  of  economic  topics — land  problems  began  his  new  duties. 


Alice  de  Toledo  Ribas  Tibiriga 


IGNEZ  B.  C.  d’ ARAUJO 


Tibiriqa  is  one  of  the  names  that  in  the 
history  of  every  people  carry  the  connota¬ 
tion  of  deeds  which  immortalize  not  only 
the  performer  of  such  deeds  but  also  the 
places  where  they  occurred.  With  the 
passine:  of  time  they  Ijecome  the  treasure 
of  the  particular  regions  of  which  they  are 
indicative.  They  make  true  the  belief  that 
the  “link  Ijetween  a  name  and  a  person  or 
thing  denominated  by  it  is  not  a  mere 
arbitrary  and  ideal  association,  but  a  real 
substantial  bond  which  unites  the  two.” 

Anyone  who  hears  the  name  of  Tibiriqa 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo.  The  first  Ix'arer  of  the  name  was 
Tebeyriga,  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Guay- 
anazes,  an  Indian  trilx;  that  lived  in 
Southern  Brazil  in  the  place  where  the 
prosprerous  state  of  Sao  Paulo  was  founded. 
History  tells  us  that  when  the  first  settler 
of  Brazil  came  from  Portugal  in  1 532,  he 
found  an  embryonic  colony  already  estab¬ 
lished  there  by  Joao  Ramalho,  a  Portu¬ 
guese,  either  a  shipwreck  survixor  or  an 
adventurer  who,  favored  by  the  affection 
of  the  princess,  daughter  of  the  Indian 
leader,  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  region. 

The  generosity  of  Tebeyri^a  was  e.\- 
emplified  not  only  by  granting  his  daughter 
to  the  white  man  but  also  by  helping  the 
new  settlers:  defending  them  from  the 
other  natives,  guiding  them  through  the 
land,  and  disclosing  to  them  the  unde- 
developed  wealth  of  the  country.  This 
protection  was  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  otherwise  would  have 
had  to  face  trouljles  with  other  Indian 
tribes.  It  is  said  that  when  the  latter  saw 
the  strange  ships  approaching  the  coast 
they  at  once  prepared  a  warm  welcome  of 
70 
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.\LICE  DE  TOLEDO  RIB.\S  TIBIRigA 

bows  and  arrows  for  the  intruders;  but 
when  they  learned  of  the  friendly  attitude 
of  their  feared  neighbor  towards  the  white¬ 
faced  kin  of  the  princess  they  converted 
the  war  preparations  into  festivities.  Joao 
Ramalho  lx?came  the  patriarch  of  the  finest 
families  of  Sao  Paulo.  Yet  Teljeyrip 
remained  as  the  tutelary  genius  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  phases  of  Brazilian 
civilization. 

Gliding  over  the  centuries  we  come  to 
another  eminent  Tibiri^a  of  Sao  Paulo- 
this  time,  a  great  president  of  the  state- 
whose  tireless  actixity  improved  edua- 
tional  conditions  and  the  status  of  teachers; 
drexv  up  regulations  for  municipal  auton¬ 
omy;  and  promoted  immigration  and 
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colonization,  the  buildina:  of  railroads, 
and  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
cattle  raising. 

This  outstandino:  executive  was  the 
father  of  Joao  Tibiri^a,  the  husband  of 
.\lice,  another  Ijearer  of  the  traditional 
name,  who  has  brought  nation-wide  fame 
to  it  in  recent  years.  “Anywhere  that  the 
name  of  Alice  Tibiri^a  is  heard,  one  may 
be  sure  that  it  is  connected  with  some  work 
of  charity  or  general  welfare.  This  name 
deserves  the  respect  and  the  gratitude  of 
all  Brazilians."’  wrote  Dr.  Belisario  Penna, 
the  former  director  of  Public  Health  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  .\lice  is  a  Paulista  liy 
adoption.  She  was  l)orn  in  the  state  of 
Minas  Gerais  in  the  city  of  Ouro  Preto 
(Black  Gold),  called  today  the  Monument- 
City — a  relic  of  old  Brazil.  Her  father 
was  General  Toledo  Ribas,  who  as  a  boy 
of  fourteen  accompanied  his  father.  Briga¬ 
dier  Ribas,  to  the  war  of  the  Triple  .Mli- 
ance.  According  to  the  customs  of  the 
time,  she  was  educated  at  home  under  the 
guidance  of  Dona  Maria  .Augusta,  her 
mother,  and  by  private  tutors.  She  mar¬ 
ried  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  and  moved  to 
Sao  Paulo. 

There  she  li\  ed  near  the  renowned  Con- 
seiA  atory  of  Drama  and  Music,  and  though 
already  having  two  children  to  take  jcare 
of,  she  decided  to  pursue  the  study  of 
music,  her  favorite  art.  .At  the  same  time, 
she  was  interested  in  social  welfare  work 
and  started  a  campaign  for  the  prevention 
of  leprosy.  She  was  so  active  in  this  work 
that  she  could  easily  see  the  real  contriltu- 
tion  her  efforts  were  making  to  those  un¬ 
fortunates  affected  by  the  terrible  disease. 

Her  versatile  nature  expressed  itself  in 
manifold  interests;  she  founded  a  school 
for  boys  and  girls  to  help  the  education  of 
her  own  children.  But,  as  if  inspired  Ity 
the  great  novelist  who  said  “music  and 
reading  are  life's  poetry,  work  its  most 
enchanting  prose,"’  she  closed  the  school 


and  gave  up  her  piano  to  devote  herself 
entirely  to  the  campaign  against  leprosy. 

This  was  in  1926,  when  even  the  mention 
of  this  disease  was  more  or  less  taboo  in 
Brazil.  It  had  Ijeen  brought  to  the  coun¬ 
try  from  Africa  by  slave-traders  a  long, 
long  time  ago.  Vet  few  hospitals  existed 
to  receive  the  patients.  Alice  Tibiri^a 
had  the  vision  to  understand  that  this 
communicable  malady  was  not  simply  a 
matter  of  health.  It  was  a  social  problem 
too.  The  campaign  must  reach  the  whole 
country.  Sao  Paulo  was  just  a  cell  of  the 
immense  Ixxly.  'Without  delay  she 
founded  the  Sociedade  de  Assistencia  aos 
Lazaros  e  Defesa  contra  a  Lepra  (Society 
for  the  .Assistance  of  Lepers  and  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Leprosy).  Pamphlets  and  all 
kinds  of  propaganda  were  mailed  and 
distributed  everywhere  in  the  country. 

It  was  not  long  Ijefore  similar  societies 
were  formed  in  both  the  leading  cities  and 
rural  communities  of  Brazil.  Mrs.  Tibiriga 
used  to  make  personal  visits  to  many 
places,  spreading  her  ideas  and  securing 
the  cooperation  of  doctors  as  well  as  the 
sympathy  of  the  people,  as  she  did  during 
the  Medical  Conference  when  she  estab¬ 
lished  a  branch  of  the  society  in  Rio  de 
Janiero.  With  funds  obtained  through 
drives,  new  wings  were  added  to  hospitals 
and  buildings  were  erected  in  the  so-called 
leper  colonies,  and  dispensaries,  work¬ 
shops,  recreation  facilities,  and  preven¬ 
toriums  were  built  in  different  states. 

Within  a  few  years  Mrs.  Tibiriga  united 
all  the  societies  into  a  federation  and 
initiated  the  campaign  of  solidarity,  which 
aimed  for  the  self-rule  of  the  local  socie¬ 
ties.  .As  Ijefore,  the  campaign  was  more 
than  fruitful.  It  was  a  matter  of  great 
interest,  and  the  public  gave  generously 
the  means  by  which  other  achievements 
were  made  possible.  However,  Mrs.  Tibi- 
riga  was  not  quite  satisfied.  She  wanted 
actual  cooperation  from  the  Government, 
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indispensable  for  the  consolidation  of  her 
work.  For  this  purpose,  in  her  capacity 
as  president  of  the  Federation,  she  called 
all  private  and  official  organizations  work¬ 
ing  with  leprosy  or  interested  in  that 
problem  to  a  conference  for  the  unification 
of  the  campaign. 

From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
leading  authorities  in  public  health,  direc¬ 
tors  of  hospitals,  government  officials, 
eminent  specialists,  and  delegates  from  as 
many  as  one  hundred  private  organiza¬ 
tions  gathered  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  The 
states  of  Amazonas,  Par^,  Piaui,  Mara- 
nhao,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Pernambuco, 
Alagoas,  Bahia,  Sao  Paulo,  Santa  Catarina, 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Goias,  and  Minas 
Gerais  were  represented.  The  Society  for 
the  .\ssistance  of  Lepers  and  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Leprosy  was  no  more  a  local  enter- 
prise.  It  was  a  nationwide  project. 
Alice's  dream  had  come  true,  and  now 
she  transferred  the  headquarters  of  the 
Society  to  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
resigning  the  presidency  of  the  Federation 
and  suggesting  the  election  of  a  new  presi¬ 
dent.  She  then  returned  to  her  office  in 
Sao  Paulo. 

This  decision  did  not  mean  that  she  was 
losing  interest  in  the  Society  that  she  so 
devotedly  founded.  On  the  contrar\'; 
during  her  twelve  years  of  work  she  had 
met  the  most  varied  problems;  she  had 
come  into  contact  with  situations  and 
difficulties  completely  new  to  her.  This 
experience  made  her  realize  the  need  of 
having  trained  personnel,  proper  equip¬ 
ment,  and  other  facilities  to  carry  on  a 
broader  program.  From  her  headquarters 
in  Sao  Paulo,  our  heroine  founded  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  the  Carlos  Chagas  Institute 
of  which  she  became  the  president.  Her 
attention  was  no  longer  concentrated  on 
the  leprosy  campaign  alone.  She  had  in 
mind,  now^,  health  in  general:  a  crusade 
against  other  diseases,  such  as  tuber¬ 


culosis,  and  the  training  of  medical  social 
workers. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Carlos  Chagas  Institute,  the  Institute  of 
Social  Service  was  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Brazil.  Later 
the  Institute  of  Preventive  Services  came 
into  being,  sponsoring  heart  and  lung 
examinations  of  children  and  adults  in 
various  dispensaries,  factories,  and  other 
institutions  in  order  that  diseases  of  these 
organs  might  be  caught  and  cured  in  their 
initial  stages. 

Influenced,  in  spite  of  herself,  by  the 
phrase  of  the  people  in  public  woik  or  maybe 
moved  by  the  democratic  understandmg 
that  government  is  service,  Alice  Tibirija 
has  also  been  an  active  feminist.  Advo¬ 
cating  the  rights  of  women  in  the  confer¬ 
ences  of  the  Federation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Women,  she  proposed  in  1931  the 
establishment  of  Mother’s  Day  in  Brazil  on 
the  second  Sunday  of  May,  as  in  the 
L'nited  States;  and  in  1936  she  suggested 
the  creation  of  rural  agricultural  schools 
so  that  the  daughters  of  farmers  could 
have  suitable  education. 

Her  interest  in  specialized  education  for 
girls  was  not  new.  In  1927  she  had 
founded  what  she  calls  one  of  her  “private 
undertakings,”  the  Santa  Augusta  Insti¬ 
tute  of  .\rts  and  .Science,  named  for  her 
mother.  There,  besides  the  basic  courses, 
piano,  and  shorthand  or  secretarial  work, 
the  girls  were  taueht  domestic  economy. 
A  lover  of  nature,  she  pursued  her  pioneer¬ 
ing  work  of  opening  new  fields  of  education 
for  girls  by  persuading  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  to  establish  courses  in  poultry¬ 
raising  and  bee-keeping  in  one  of  the 
beautiful  parks  of  Sao  Paulo.  It  was  not 
very  long  before  classes  were  held  in  the 
Park  of  Animal  Industry,  and  scholarships 
granted  by  the  municipal  government  to 
girls  living  in  the  interior. 

.An  outstanding  .American  woman,  a 
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feminist  leader,  in  speaking  aliout  Jane 
Addams  of  Chicago  said  that  women  have 
accomplished  much  for  the  public  in  the 
line  of  service  because  they  know  what  is 
for  the  public  good.  The  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Alice  Tibiri^a  are  true  exemplifi¬ 
cations  of  this  wise  statement.  As  a  great 
social  worker  she  voluntarily  took  the 
responsibility  of  meeting  serious  problems 
of  pulilic  interest.  Once  learning  of  them 
she  realized  that  something  must  be  done 
aliout  them;  somebody  must  act.  Through 
her  devotion  and  intelligent  understanding 
she  made  the  whole  country  aware  of 
these  problems,  winning  the  cooperation 
of  thousands  of  people.  Her  campaign 
asainst  leprosy  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  government;  this  was  its  primary 
sisjnificance. 

The  Society  for  the  Assistance  of  Lepers 
and  the  Prevention  of  Leprosy  flourishes 
now  in  the  hands  of  other  devoted  presi¬ 
dents.  Each  state  of  Brazil  has  its  own 
hospitals,  clinics,  colonies  with  preven¬ 
toriums,  schools,  churches,  recreation  cen¬ 
ters.  workshops,  and  educational  facilities. 
.\ccording  to  the  plan  for  the  prevention  of 
the  disease,  the  patients  are  to  be  kept  in 
their  own  regions. 


Behind  all  these  achievements  as  well  as 
more  recent  projects,  Alice  Tibiriga  stands 
as  the  tutelary  genius,  just  as  throughout 
the  centuries  the  first  of  the  family  name 
has  lieen  the  glory  of  Sao  Paulo.  How¬ 
ever,  she  is  sure  to  have  a  successor.  Her 
daughter,  Maria  Augusta  de  Toledo 
Tibiriga,  since  early  youth  has  followed  in 
her  footsteps,  and  has  prepared  herself 
for  the  task  ahead.  She  graduated  in 
medicine  from  the  University  of  Brazil, 
and  in  social  service  in  the  courses  organ¬ 
ized  by  her  mother  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  University;  she  also  has  diplo¬ 
mas  in  the  courses  on  labor  hygiene  given 
at  the  Departamento  Administrativo  do 
Servigo  Publico  (Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion),  in  the  course  on  industrial  hygiene 
taken  at  the  VV'^ar  Industries  Board,  and 
in  the  course  on  hospital  organization  and 
management  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Health. 

“Remember  your  beautiful  mission,  to 
devote  yourself  to  others;  be  happy  your¬ 
self  by  making  others  happy”  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  the  inspiring  motto  of  the 
women  of  the  Tibiriga  family. 

The  name  is  not  a  mere  laljel,  but  a 
distinct  part  of  their  personalities. 


Pages  from 


“A  Naturalist  in  Cuba” 

THOMAS  BARBOUR 

Cuba’s  Weather 


The  official  temperatures  taken  under  pro¬ 
tected  conditions  ^ive  no  idea  of  the  real 
heat  which  the  traveler  may  encounter  in 
Cuba.  January.  February',  and  March 
are  charming.  The  sky  is  clear,  the  sun 
hot.  the  shade  cool,  and  the  nights  are 
delightful.  .\nd  in  the  normal  course 
every  few  weeks  a  norther  freshens  the  air, 
sometimes  bringing  the  temperature  down 
to  55°  or  60°  Fahrenheit,  which  seems 
fearfully  frigid.  Very  rarely  even  more 
cold  is  encountered  and  the  poor  people, 
ill-clothed  as  they  are  suffer  woefully, 
for  windows  are  wide  and  glass  is  rare 
outside  of  Havana.  From  .'Xpril  to  De¬ 
cember  when  the  hear  is  ver\'  great,  there 
seems  to  be  solace  in  the  remark  so  often 
repeated,  that  it  is  never  as  hot  in  Havana 
as  it  is  in  New  York  in  summer.  This  is 
only  partly  true.  It  seldom  goes  over  92° 
at  noon,  indoors,  but  it  approaches  this 

Through  thf  courtesy  of  the  late  author  and  publisher 
the  Bulletin  is  privileged  to  print  a  few  pages  from 
Thomas  Barbour's  A  Naturalist  in  Cuba,  published 
late  in  1945  by  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  It 
was  a  labor  oj  love,  a  tribute  to  commemorate  Dr.  Bar¬ 
bour's  Jriendship  and  admiration  jor  the  naturalists  of 
Cuba,  as  he  said  in  his  dedication,  and  one  that  expresses 
his  affection  Jor  all  Cuba.  '‘‘The  taste  and  feel  of  the 
place"  are  in  every  line,  whether  the  subject  is  the 
Harvard  Garden  at  Soledad,  birds,  caves  and  cave¬ 
dwelling  creatures,  Cuban  food,  or  simply  dawn  and 
nightfall.  Sirue  1908  Dr.  Barbour  had  been  going  to 
Cuba  for  long  or  short  stays,  so  many  that  he  had  lost 
count.  Reading  this  book  wilt  add  to  the  enjoyment  of 
any  other  visitor  to  Cuba  who  has  a  seeing  eye  and  a 
friendly  heart. 

The  Bulletin  records  with  regret  that  Dr.  Barbour 
died  in  Boston  January  8,  1946.  He  was  world 
famous  as  a  naturalist. 


figure  very  closely  every'  day,  and  at  night 
there  is  no  very  marked  change.  In  the 
open  country  and  in  the  street  in  the  sun 
really'  fantastically  high  temperatures  may¬ 
be  found.  This  is  mentioned  simply  in  the 
interest  of  accuracy,  not  because  the  heat 
is  unhealthful,  or  especially  unpleasant 
to  anyone  who  loves  the  tropics.  Quite  the 
reverse. 

The  Spaniards  built  their  cities  with  too 
narrow  streets,  which,  while  easily  shaded 
with  awnings  above,  admit  no  drafts  or 
air.  Their  houses,  on  the  contrary,  were 
built  more  sensibly  than  those  built  'n 
the  colonies  of  the  English,  French,  or 
Dutch.  The  hotel  room  I  used  for  years 
in  Havana  had  a  stud  of  thirty  feet  and 
such  are  not  rare — the  thick  walls,  the 
large  high  windows  and  doors,  make  per¬ 
fect  tropical  houses,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  only  now  have  they  begun  to  be 
copied.  Modern  dwellings  in  south  Flor¬ 
ida  have  gained  a  great  deal  by  copying 
Cuban  architecture,  and  Cuba  in  recent 
years  has  been  widely  pillaged  for  old 
tiles  for  roofing. 

The  island  is  extraordinarily  healthful. 
Yellow  fever  is  gone;  hookworm  has  but  a 
small  hold;  filariasis  is  much  rarer  than 
elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies;  only  malaria 
continues  to  be  a  problem.  In  portions 
of  central  Cuba  and  the  lowlands  of 
Oriente  there  are  still  many  foci  of  severe 
malarial  infection. 
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VARADERO  BEACH,  NEAR  MATANZAS 
January,  February,  and  March  arc  charming  in  Cuba,  says  Dr.  Barbour. 


Cuba  is,  generally  speaking,  a  hot 
country  with  a  very  uniform  temperature. 
The  rainfall  is  distributed  as  in  so  many 
tropical  regions,  there  being  a  rainy  season 
and  a  dry.  From  May  to  November  it  is 
rainy  and  from  December  to  April  dry. 
The  rainy  season  is  normally  marked  by 
two  peaks  of  rainfall — usually  in  June  and 
October.  The  summer  season  is  character¬ 
ized  by  frequent  thunderstorms.  These 
are  preceded  by  the  formation  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  castles  of  towering  cumulus  clouds, 
accompanied  by  the  dying  out  of  the 
breezes  until  the  heat  becomes  extremely 
oppressive;  then  comes  what  the  Cubans 
call  the  aire  de  agua,  a  fresh,  humid,  and 
most  agreeable  breath  of  air.  The  thunder 
now  increases  to  drum-fire  intensity,  the 
lightning  flashes  sometimes  almost  un¬ 
ceasingly.  Finally  the  skies  open  and  rain 
falls  in  a  way  that  we  seldom  see  it  fall  here 
in  the  North.  Cloudbursts  of  a  number  of 
inches  falling  in  a  single  hour  are  not  un¬ 
usual. 


Two  phenomena  are  so  characteristic 
and  dramatic  that  I  cannot  pass  them  by 
without  a  word.  I  recall  the  first  of  many 
northers  which  I  have  felt  and  seen  in 
Havana.  A  norther  is  usually  preceded  by 
a  south  wind.  Perhaps  you  know  the  old 
saying;  A  Sur  duro,  Norte  seguro.  The  south 
wind  gradually  dies  out  and  there  is  a 
breathless  stillness  which  somehow  always 
seems  to  me  to  convey,  subconsciously,  an 
aura  of  impending  trouble.  Suddenly  the 
norther,  really  a  northwester,  starts  to 
blow;  the  temperature  drops  and  there 
may  be  a  drizzle  or  a  sharp  shower  of  rain. 
If  you  are  in  Havana  my  advice  is  to  hurry 
to  the  Malecon  and  watch  the  ocean  grow 
angry.  If  the  norther  is  a  really  bad  one 
you’ll  soon  have  to  take  shelter.  Many  a 
time  have  I  seen  the  waves  rise  to  dash  and 
break,  the  spray  flying  over  the  lighthouse 
on  Morro  Castle.  I  have  often  seen  the 
streets  of  the  waterfront  inundated  in  a  few 
hours  after  the  onset  of  the  storm  and 
when  the  tempest  has  died  away  seen  gangs 
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of  workmen  clearing  away  rifts  of  sand  and 
coral  heads  tossed  up  by  the  waves  into  the 
streets.  The  weather  now  may  clear  and 
then  a  few  days  of  fresh,  cool  weather  ensue, 
most  enjoyable  where\er  you  may  be. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  succeeding  days 
of  cold  may  bring  great  suffering  to  people 
who  live  in  houses  where  there  is  no  glass 
in  the  windows  and  no  blankets  on  the  beds. 
The  northers  are  the  exciting  features  of 
winter  weather  and  they  form  a  contrast 
to  the  hurricanes  of  the  summer  months. 

So  far  as  I  know  no  really  good  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  origin  of  a  hurricane  has  ever 
been  determined.  To  say  that  they  are 
tornadoes  or  twisters  on  a  giant  scale  is 
descriptive  but  not  explanatory.  Cy¬ 
clones  usually  build  themselves  in  the 
ocean  east  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  frequently 
blow  across  Cuba  and  pass  out  over 
Yucatan,  or  blow  along  Cuba  and  perhaps 
strike  the  Mexican  coast,  sometimes  curl¬ 
ing  back  to  Florida.  Many  others,  how¬ 
ever,  miss  Cuba  entirely,  crossing  the 
Bahama  Islands  to  strike  Florida,  or 
curving  northward  to  reach  the  coast  of 

Sugar 

It  has  occurred  to  me  how  interesting 
it  would  be  if  in  the  new  world  setup  of 
economy  which  will  come  after  the  war, 
the  production  of  sugar  were  assigned  to 
Cuba,  and  that  she  were  relied  on  to  take 
care  of  the  world  supply,  other  crops  being 
grown  elsewhere.  Of  course,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  fact  is  that  there  is  nothing  more 
imjwrtant  for  Cuba  to  look  forward  to 
than  crop  diversification.  .  .  . 

Cuba  produces  more  sugar  than  any 
other  area  on  the  glolje.  For  economy, 
the  whole  system  is  predicated  on  the  fact 
that  the  mill  must  run  continually  through¬ 
out  the  grinding  season,  which,  generally 
speaking,  is  the  duration  of  the  dry 


\’irginia  and  even  New  England.  The  i 
latent  powers  within  the  atmosphere  arc 
impossible  to  descrilje.  One  day  may  be 
calm,  peaceful,  and  the  next  the  elements 
may  rage  with  such  force  and  engendering 
such  terror  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe.  The  sight  of  the  oncommg 
hurricane  is  awe-inspiring.  The  noise  of 
the  rising  wind  is  fearful.  The  sheer  ^ 
heights  of  fury  which  it  reaches  at  the  peak 
of  the  storm  are  indescribable,  and  over¬ 
whelming.  I  don’t  mind  anyone’s  saying 
that  he  has  been  afraid  during  a  hurricane. 

I  don’t  believe  any  living  person  has  ever 
passed  through  one  and  not  been  afraid.  I 
The  sights  of  buildings  and  villages  blow-  I 
ing  to  pieces,  of  the  tops  of  palm  trees  pop-  * 
ping  off  and  hurtling  over  the  ground  like 
tumbleweeds  on  the  prairie,  is  a  manifesta-  ' 
tion  of  the  power  of  nature  which  is  un-  e 
equaled.  I  am  sure  the  typhoons  in  the 
Old  ^Vorld  may  be  just  as  bad  as  the  hurri¬ 
canes  in  the  New,  but  my  own  experience 
has  done  nothing  but  make  me  hope  and 
pray  quite  simply  and  humbly  that  I  may 
never  see  one  again. 

Cane 

weather,  four  or  five  months.  When  the 
fields  Iiecome  muddy  with  the  spring  rains 
the  bulls  cannot  pull  the  hea\y,  high¬ 
wheeled  carts  out  to  get  the  cane  to  the 
scales.  These  weighing  points  are  sit¬ 
uated  at  varying  distances  along  the  com¬ 
plicated  lines  of  plantation  railroad.  Emp¬ 
ty  cars  must  lie  distributed  to  each  scale 
and  loaded  cars  picked  up  and  hauled  to 
the  mill  to  supply  cane  to  the  crushers 
during  all  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
every  day. 

Reduced  to  the  human  equation,  this 
means  that  the  men  who  cut  the  cane  rise 
early,  long  before  daylight,  drink  a  cup  of 
•  black  coffee,  usually  alxjut  two  o'clock  in 
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CUBAN  CAXEFIELDS 

Cuba  produces  more  sugar  than  any  other  area  on  the  globe. 


the  morning,  take  their  horses,  and  ride 
to  the  field.  Cane  cutting  is  not  by  any 
means  the  simple  process  that  it  would 
appear  to  l)e.  The  cutter  grasps  a  stalk  of 
cane  in  his  left  hand  about  five  or  six  feet 
above  the  ground.  Then  with  a  slash  or 
two  of  his  machete  he  strips  loose  the  dried 
leaves — paja  they  are  called.  Then  he 
strings  his  machete  and  cuts  off'  the  stalk 
to  the  left  and  brings  it  back  sharply  to 
the  right  against  the  blade  of  his  knife. 
The  weight  of  the  stalk  and  the  swing 
against  the  sharp  blade  cut  it  in  half.  He 
lops  off  the  green  top  which  is  tossed  into 
a  separate  pile,  away  from  where  he 
throws  the  cane.  These  tops  or  cogollo  are 
later  bundled  up  and  used  for  cattle  and 
horse  feed.  The  cut  stems  of  cane,  the 
trozas,  are  picked  up  by  women  and  lx)ys, 
helped  by  the  cutters  when  the  task  which 


they  set  out  to  accomplish  that  day  is 
finished.  They  are  gathered  and  piled 
into  the  cane  cart,  on  top  of  chains  laid 
across  the  bottom  of  the  wagon. 

After  this  work  is  finished,  the  bulls 
which  have  been  feeding  on  the  green  cane 
tops  are  gathered  together,  yoked  up,  and 
the  great  load,  weighing  a  numlier  of 
thousand  pounds,  is  hauled  to  the  scales. 
Here  the  load  is  weighed  and  the  amount 
cut  is  credited  to  the  account  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  cutters  and  the  bull  driver  as  well. 
The  chains  are  gathered  together  so  that 
the  whole  load  is  hoisted  up  in  the  air  by 
a  winch,  usually  activated  by  a  mule 
walking  round  and  round  in  a  circle 
hitched  to  a  hoisting  apparatus.  Drawn 
up  in  the  air,  it  is  swung  over  and  dropped 
into  a  special  type  of  railroad  car. 

In  due  time  these  cars  are  gathered  into 
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trains  by  locomotives  and  hauled  to  the  thick  mass  is  poured  into  the  centrifuges, 

mill  yard.  Here  they  are  shunted  alxjut,  the  molasses  thrown  off,  and  the  sugar 

hauled  hither  and  yon  among  a  maze  of  dropped  into  jute  sacks  of  240  piounds 

switches  by  a  pair  of  oxen  until  they  finally  each.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  the 

are  brought  in  a  steady  stream  to  the  foot  centrifuges  had  to  l)e  managed  by  a 

of  the  conveyor.  The  car  next  is  made  Chinese,  the  idea  Ijeing  that  the  strictest 

fast  to  a  turning  platform,  the  railing  on  possible  attention  was  necessary.  The 

one  side  of  each  car  is  loosened  and  the  maximum  amount  of  molasses  was  to  be 

car  tipped  up  sideways.  The  cane  falls  extracted  but  not  too  much,  for  on  this 

directly  on  an  endless  licit  which  carries  depended  the  color  of  the  sugar  and  the 

it  up  to  the  several  sets  of  rollers  whence  color  indicated  the  purity,  and  the  purity 

the  juice  goes  to  the  Ixiilers.  Here  it  indicated  the  duty  it  would  or  would 

is  concentrated  until  finally  the  heavy  not  pay  upon  entry  into  the  United  States. 


Brazilian  Names 


ANNIE  d’ARMOND  MARCHANT 
Former  Assistant  Editor,  Boletim  da  Uniao  Panamericana 


Brazilian  .names  are  of  course  derived 
from  Portuguese  names,  just  as  the  usage 
in  American  names  is  derived  from  the 
English.  The  present  discussion  is  con¬ 
cerned  especially  with  Brazil. 

The  question  of  Brazilian  names  seems 
to  Ije  a  constant  source  of  bewilderment 
to  all  those  in  the  United  States  who  must 
deal  with  them,  either  for  the  purpo.se  of 
listing  them  alphaljetically  or  of  tracking 
them  down  in  the  various  haunts  where 
they  may  be  found.  And  yet.  at  first 
sight,  it  would  seem  simple,  for  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Portuguese  and  Brazilian 
names  is  basically  the  same  as  that  of 
English  and  American  names — that  is. 
first  the  given  name,  with  whatever  middle 
name  may  be  attached  to  it,  and  last  the 
surname,  the  father’s,  of  course.  If  the 
name  contains,  or  the  person  wishes  to 
use,  his  mother’s  maiden  name,  that  comes 
before  the  last  name,  as  in  English.  For 
mstance.  Jodo  dos  Santos  marries  Eulalia 
Rebelo;  she  Ixrcomes  Eulalia  Rebelo  dos 
Santos  and  their  son  Joaquim  Rebelo  dos 
Santos,  or  Joaquim  R.  dos  Santos. 

It  is  well  to  note  that,  in  this  particular, 
Portuguese  usage  differs  from  Spanish 
usage,  in  which  the  mother’s  maiden 
name,  when  used,  comes  last,  even  when 
represented  by  an  initial,  as  Enrique  de  la 
Vega  Concheso  or  Enrique  de  la  Vega  C.,  if 
the  mother’s  maiden  name  happens  to  Ije 
Concheso. 

So  it  seems  on  the  face  of  it  that  Brazilian 
names  should  fit  pierfectly  into  any  Amer¬ 
ican  methcxl  of  listing  personal  names. 
Nevertheless,  the  clamor  in  regard  to  them 
is  general,  and  people  professionally  en¬ 


gaged  in  delving  into  such  things  will  tell 
you  emphatically,  “Brazilian  and  Portu¬ 
guese  names  give  us  more  trouble  than  any 
others.” 

Three  things  are  probably  at  the  root  of 
the  trouble:  the  great  importance  given  to 
the  Christian  name  in  Brazil;  the  lilierties 
that  Brazilians  take  with  their  surnames; 
and  the  lack  of  uniform  and  standard 
sources  to  serve  as  guides. 

Importance  oj  the  Given  Xame 

In  the  past  all  Brazilian  names  were 
listed  alphabetically  by  the  forename. 
This  was  the  universal  practice,  inherited 
from  Portugal  from  the  beginning,  and  it 
persists  today  in  many  official  lists  for 
examinations,  competitions,  and  induc¬ 
tion  into  the  armed  forces,  and  in  many 
others.  So  ingrained  is  this  habit  in  the 
mores  of  the  nation  that  parents  often 
have  it  in  mind  when  naming  their  chil¬ 
dren,  with  a  view  to  giving  them  a  good 
start  in  the  battle  of  life.  Occasionally  a 
foresighted  parent  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
name  his  son  Aarao  in  order  to  guarantee 
him  first  place  on  the  various  and  sundry 
lists  in  which  his  name  may  appear.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  first  name  that 
strikes  the  eye  in  the  old  Diccionario 
Bibliographico  Sacramento  Blake,  1883,  is 
Aarao  Leal  de  Carvalho  Reis. 

To  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  this  manner  of 
listing  seems  appalling,  for  unless  the 
given  name  is  known  beforehand,  one  is 
at  a  complete  loss  when  it  comes  to  Icxiking 
up  someone  in  an  alphabetical  list.  In 
Brazil,  however,  this  is  no  great  feat, 
owing  to  the  preference  given  the  first 
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name  and  the  prevailing  habit  of  calling 
pieople  by  it  in  all  walks  of  life.  The 
Father  of  Brazilian  Independence,  for 
instance,  is  universally  known  by  his 
given  names  Jose  Bonifacio  and  not  by  his 
surname  Andrada  e  Silva.  And  the  same 
goes  for  most  of  the  Presidents,  as  for 
example:  Wenceslau  Braz  {Pereira  Gomes); 
Marechal  Deodor o  (Deodoro  da  Fonseca); 
Marechal  Floriano  {Floriano  Peixoto),  the 
given  name  being  preceded  in  the  last 
two  cases  by  a  militar>'  title.  Sometimes 
the  surname  is  meaningless  without  the 
given  name.  If  “Presidente  Morais” 
were  suddenly  mentioned  in  a  group  of 
Brazilians,  the  first  reaction  might  be: 
What  Morais?  until  suddenly  someone 
would  exclaim,  “Oh,  you  mean  Prudente 
{Prudente  de  Morais).  An  .\merican,  talking 
to  a  group  of  Brazilians,  brought  up  the 
subject  of  “the  great  Brazilian  composer 
Gomes”  and  they  looked  at  each  other 
blankly,  until  suddenly  one  of  them 
exclaimed,  “He  means  Carlos  Gomes!”  and 
there  was  a  roar  of  laughter.  Wry  often 
even  in  private  life  a  person  becomes 
known  better  by  his  given  name  than  by 
his  surname,  and  is  addressed  even  by 
strangers  as  Sr.  Jose  Carlos,  or  Dr.  Antonio 
Luiz- 

And  so  it  goes  for  all  people  in  all  grades 
of  society.  Though  in  social  parlance 
Brazilian  women  are  addressed  by  their 
surnames — Senhora  Albuquerque,  Senhorita 
Oliveira  dos  Santos — usually  all  women, 
married  or  single,  are  called  by  their  given 
names  preceded  by  Dona — Dona  Leonor, 
Dona  Adalgiza;  and  certainly  the  use  of  the 
ladies’  Christian  names  gives  a  certain 
warmth  and  cordiality  to  the  salutation 
that  is  very'  gratifying.  Women  physi¬ 
cians  are  also  quite  often  called  by  their 
given  names — Dra.  Emilia,  Dra.  Carmen, 
and  so  on.  Incidentally,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  while  dona  is  so  com¬ 
monly  used  for  women,  dom  is  never  used 


for  men  in  Brazil,  except  for  royalty  and 
high  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  for 
instance  the  Emperors  Dom  Pedro  I  and 
Dom  Pedro  II,  and  the  cardinal  Dom 
Sebastido  Leme,  the  Archbishop  Dom  Jajmi 
da  Camara,  and  others,  as  well  as  for  the 
members  of  certain  religious  orders,  among 
which  are  the  Benedictines.  This  danger 
sign  is  inserted  at  this  particular  point 
owing  to  the  prevailing  Spanish  habit  of 
using  don  with  men’s  names  and  the  fact 
that  occasionally  it  is  liable  to  crop  up 
with  a  Brazilian  name  in  the  United 
States. 

But  the  given  name  does  not  depend 
merely  on  popular  preference  or  usage  for 
its  prominence.  Brazilian  law  confers 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  immutability,  declar¬ 
ing  flatly:  “The  forename  is  immutable,"' 
though  any  mistakes  in  spelling  may  be 
corrected  provided  there  is  no  change  in 
pronunciation.  No  signature  is  legal  in 
which  this  name  does  not  appear.  How- 
ever,  the  surname  can  be  officially 
changed.  Alfredo  Cardoso  de  Viana  may 
elect  to  call  himself  Alfredo  da  Silra 
Bratiddo,  but  he  must  remain  Alfredo  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
law  provides  that  civil  register  clerks  shall 
refuse  to  register  any  name  susceptible  of 
exposing  its  bearer  to  ridicule,  a  veritable 
lifesaver  against  those  parents,  known  in 
every  land,  who,  to  satisfy  a  whim,  vindi¬ 
cate  a  prejudice,  mark  an  event,  or  merely 
as  a  joke,  delight  in  giving  their  children 
freak  names. 

The  latest  lists  of  inductees  into  the 
Brazilian  armed  forces  provide  very  good 
cross-sections  of  the  most  commonly  used 
men’s  given  names.  The  inductees 
are  listed  in  this  fashion:  Ary,  son  of  i^oro- 
astro  Gonsalves  de  Andrade.  Jose  predomi¬ 
nates  definitely.  It  is  quite  natural  there- 

‘  Article  72  of  Chapter  IV  of  Decree  .\'o.  4S37  »j 
\ovember  9,  1939,  regarding  registries  established  bi 
the  Cii'il  Code  of  1916.  "Diario  Oficial,”  j\ov.  23, 1939. 
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fore,  that  the  Brazilian  equivalent  of  the 
American  John  Q.  Public  should  be 
Poio,  being  short  for  Jose.  After  Jose 
comes  Antonio  and,  roughly  speaking, 
joao,  Manuel,  Joaquim,  Jorge,  and  so  on. 

Many  foreign  Christian  names  such  as 
Walter,  Mitton,  Jefferson,  Napoleao,  Wilson, 
Washington,  Lincoln,  and  so  on,  have  become 
domiciled  in  Brazil.  Ancient  history  has 
furnished  such  high  sounding  names  as 
Euripedes,  Epaminondas,  Pitagoras,  Diogenes, 
.ildhiades,  Arquimedes,  etc.,  in  contrast  to 
the  soft  euphonious  names  of  Indian 
origin,  Guarabira,  Tibiriqd,  Ubirqjara,  and 
many  others. 

The  most  usual  feminine  names  are 
.Maria,  Joana,  Teresa,  Ana,  Emilia,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  others  that  are  common  in 
most  of  the  continent.  However,  Brazil¬ 
ian  parents  have  a  varied  field  out  of 
which  to  choose  beautiful  names  for  their 
daughters.  National  motifs  furnish  the 
following,  which  are  quite  common: 
.\merica,  Brasilia,  Brasilina,  Brasiliana. 
.Again,  the  Indian  tongues  come  forth 
with  Iracema,  Juraci,  Moema,  Jaudira, 
.Iraci,  and  so  on.  Movie  actresses  furnish 
a  good  quota.  Brazilians  also  have  a  flair 
for  making  up  names  that  sometimes  are 
quite  pleasing,  as  for  instance  Ailsa, 
derived  from  the  father’s  and  mother's 
names,  Ailton  and  Creusa. 

Introduction  of  the  inverted  system  of  listing 
names 

In  the  course  of  time,  particularly  with 
the  growth  of  library  science  and  the 
increasing  cultural  intercourse  between 
Brazil  and  other  countries,  the  inverted 
system  of  listing  names  was  introduced  into 
Brazil.  The  first  publications  of  this  kind 
adopted  the  method  of  listing  under  the 
comfKJund  or  actual  surname,  as  Aguiar 
Pires  Eerreira  (Domingos  Malaquias).  This, 
of  course,  soon  proved  itself  to  be  a  peren¬ 
nial  source  of  confusion  to  foreign  librari¬ 


ans,  scholars,  bibliographers,  and  others. 
The  search  for  the  correct  listing  of  a 
particular  name  developed  at  times  into  a 
major  problem.  Even  Brazilians  were  not 
always  consistent  in  the  matter  and  a 
name  might  appear  listed  differently  in 
different  publications.  The  confusion  en¬ 
gendered  by  this  system  arises  principally 
from  the  facility  which  family  names  seem 
to  possess  of  amalgamating  and  arranging 
themselves,  as  if  by  common  consent,  into 
various  and  sundry  combinations.  Of 
course,  if  all  such  names  were  visibly 
hyphenated,  like  Villa-Lobos,  Cata-Preta, 
Castelo-Branco,  and  so  on,  the  problem 
would  be  solved.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
Personal  preference  and  usage  rivet  them 
together  more  firmly  than  any  hyphen  and 
together  they  go  down  through  genera¬ 
tions,  particularly  if  the  ancestor  who  first 
adopted  the  combination  or  around  whom 
it  grew,  attained  fame  and  distinction,  or 
until  such  time  as  a  new  outgrowth  is 
ready  to  branch  from  the  family  tree. 

Take  the  name  Oliveira  Lima  (Manuel  de), 
for  instance,  which  came,  no  doubt,  from 
a  combination  of  family  names.  Today, 
however,  no  one  would  connect  either 
Lima  alone  or  Oliveira  alone  with  that 
distinguished  Brazilian  historian  and  dip¬ 
lomat.  Other  well  known  names  of  this 
kind  are:  Gonqalves  Dias  (Antonio),  Machado 
de  (Joaquim  Maria),  Coelho  Aeto 

(Henrique  Maximiliano) .  Very  often,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  doubt  as  to  just  where  the 
surname  begins. 

All  this  is  a  source  of  worry  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cataloguer.  Is  this  a  combination? 
If  so,  how  many  names  does  it  contain? 
Where  does  it  begin?  One  stabilizing 
factor,  as  stated  in  the  Ijeginning,  is  the 
fact  that  the  surname  always  comes  at  the 
end — as  long,  of  course,  as  it  continues  to 
l)e  the  surname.  Sometimes  Brazilians  are 
a  bit  arbitrary  about  their  surnames, 
electing  to  use  for  the  purpose  this  or  that 
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family  name  “to  avoid  confusion,”  or  for 
any  other  preference  or  personal  reason. 
Just  lately  the  irate  secretary  of  a  certain 
executive  came  in,  saying:  “I  have  spent 
days — literally  days — looking  for  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent,  only  to  find  that  in 
his  first  letter  he  signed  himself  Joaquim 
Brito,  and  in  his  last,  Joaquim  Brito  de 
Morais.^' 

In  the  inverted  system  of  listing,  the 
trouble  is  to  know  where  the  surname  be¬ 
gins,  if  one  is  unfamiliar  with  the  name. 
Take  the  name  Joaquim  Jose  de  Campos  da 
Costa  de  Medeiros  e  Albuquerque.  One  does 
not  divide  it  arbitrarily,  like  the  harassed 
librarian  who  exclaimed:  “I  have  got  to 
the  point  where  I  just  cut  the  name  into 
two  equal  parts  and  index  the  last  half,” 
which  would  not  work  in  this  case  as  the 
surname  is  Medeiros  e  Albuquerque  {Joaquim 
Jose  de  Campos  da  Costa  de). 

It  might  be  presumed  that  the  various 
particles,  de,  do,  da,  dos,  das,  and  e,  that  often 
occur  between  various  parts  of  the  name, 
would  prove  valuable  allies  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  surname,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  ex¬ 
cept  in  regard  to  e.  The  prepositions  may 
or  may  not  unite  the  component  parts  of 
the  surname,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  the  conjunction  e  is 
not  very  prevalent  in  Portuguese  names, 
whereas  the  prepositional  forms  abound. 
Parenthetically  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
prevailing  American  usage  of  affixing  these 
particles  to  surnames  in  addressing  or  re¬ 
ferring  to  Brazilians  as  Mr.  da  Costa,  Mrs. 
<r Oliveira,  Miss  de  Vasconcelos.  This  custom 
does  not  exist  in  Brazil,  where  they  would  be 
addressed  simply  as  Sr.  Costa,  Sra.  Oliveira, 
and  Srta.  Vasconcelos,  even  though  their 
names  are  Joaquim  da  Costa,  Sonia  cT  Oliveira, 
and  Edita  de  Vasconcelos.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  Brazilians  in  the 
United  States  do  not  appear  particularly 
averse  to  this  form  of  address.  To  the 
contrary,  they  usually  seem  to  like  it,  in  a 


self-conscious,  amused  sort  of  way,  and 
end  by  adopting  it  themselves  while  in  the 
country,  probably  in  self  defense.  If,  for 
instance,  Jos6  da  Costa  becomes  generally 
known  as  Da  Costa  he  himself  is  forced  to 
adopt  it  in  order  to  identify  h'mself.  In 
Brazil,  only  names  of  Spanish,  French  and 
Italian  origin  have  the  preposition  defi¬ 
nitely  attached  as  part  of  the  surname;  for 
instance:  de  la  Rosa,  (TArnoux,  de  Fuccio, 
and  so  on. 

Eventually,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
inherent  in  the  form  of  compound  in¬ 
verted  listing,  it  was  generally  conceded 
in  Brazil  that  the  safest  course  lay  in 
adopting  for  the  purpose  the  last  name, 
whether  it  was  the  whole  surname  or 
merely  a  part.  Thus  in  the  new  Dicio- 
nario  Enciclopedico  Brasileiro,  1943,  ^  we  have 
the  familiar  Jose  Bonifacio  listed  as  Silva, 
Jose  Bonifacio  de  Andrada  e.  In  this  system, 
not  even  the  conjunction  e  is  respected  as 
a  binding  link.  Just  as  listing  by  the  fore¬ 
name  is  awkward  for  Americans,  so  this 
listing  by  the  last  name  was  an  innovation 
to  Brazilians,  who  are  in  the  process  of 
becoming  inured  to  it.  A  great  promoter 
of  public  usage  in  this  respect  has  been  the 
unassuming  telephone  directory.  Con¬ 
sulted  daily  by  thousands  of  Brazilians 
all  over  the  country,  for  years  it  has 
been  training  the  rank  and  file  to  track 
down  people  by  the  last  name  instead  of 
the  first. 

Silva  is  the  Smith  of  Brazil.  The  1945 
Rio  telephone  directory  shows  Silva  oc¬ 
cupying  twenty  columns,  against  Santos 
with  twelve  columns,  Pereira,  Sousa,  and 
Ferreira  with  eleven  each,  followed  roughly 
by  Carvalho,  Teixeira,  Gomes,  Pinto,  and 
so  on. 

This  sweeping  policy  of  choosing  the 
ver\’  last  part  of  a  surname  under  which  to 
index  a  name,  even  at  the  expense  of  a 

-  Organizado  sob  a  direcao  do  Prof,  .itvaro  Maga- 
lhaes,  Livraria  do  Gtobo,  Porto  .Ategre. 
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major  operation,  often  quite  painful  to 
the  patient,  would  seem  on  the  surface  to 
be  a  magic  solution  to  the  problem.  But 
the  cataloguers,  librarians,  bibliographers, 
scholars,  and  research  experts  in  general 
wail  back:  “Yes,  indeed,  if  there  were 
uniformity.  But  when  you  have  to  wade 
through  several  sources  all  arranged  dif¬ 
ferently,  it  really  becomes  maddening.” 
But  after  all,  we  counter,  some  of  the  old 
Dicionarios  that  listed  persons  according  to 
the  forename  are  provided  with  indexes, 
as  for  instance  Sacramento  Blake.  “True, 
but  what  with  all  three  systems  flourishing 
side  by  side,  you  must  admit  .  .  .”  and  so 
on.  “Besides,  when  you  have  been  used  to 
a  certain  name  in  a  certain  combination,  it 
is  almost  as  hard  to  locate  it  by  the  last 
name  as  it  is  by  the  first  or  Christian 
name;  for  instance,  who  would  think  of 
looking  under  Sousa  for  Washington  Luis?'’’ 
H-m-mm  .  .  .  there  was  food  for  thought 
in  that.  But,  we  parry  brightly,  libraries 
do  have  cross  references,  only  to  be  told 
that  not  everyone  is  a  walking  library’. 

.\bout  this  time  the  inevitable  question 
comes  up — “How  does  Brazil  manage  the 
situation?”  Well,  Brazil  admits  that  there 
is  a  problem.  However,  when  you  are 
Imrn  to  the  sound  of  these  names,  grow  up 
and  live  happily  in  their  midst,  usually 
you  can  find  your  way  about  among  them 
perfectly,  whether  by  instinct,  intuition,  or 
some  strange  sixth  sense.  “Yes?”  gloat¬ 
ingly.  “Do  you  remember  that  time  I 
asked  you  how  to  list  a  certain  name  and 


you  said  you  were  not  familiar  enough 
with  that  name  to  tell  me  just  where  the 
surname  began?” 

Another  complaint  that  usually  comes 
up  in  connection  with  Brazilian  names 
refers  to  the  lack  of  some  up-to-date  com¬ 
prehensive  reliable  biographical  dictionary 
of  all  living  Brazilians  who  have  achieved 
celebrity  in  any  field,  something  you  can 
put  your  finger  on  immediately  for  any 
reasonable  information  regarding  a  per¬ 
son.  “Why  does  not  Brazil  get  out  a  yearly 
over-all  comprehensive  publication  of  this 
sort,  like  Who's  Who  in  America,  Qjtien  es 
Quien  en  la  Argentina,  Diccionario  Biogrdjico 
de  Chile,  Diccionario  Biograjico  del  Peru,  Quien 
es  Quien  en  el  Paraguay?"  By  this  time  one 
is  completely  humble  and  seeking  strategic 
retreat,  but — “Wait  a  minute,  that  is  not 
all.  What  about  a  complete  list  of  author 
pseudonyms?”  “But  there  is  a  dictionary  ot 
pseudonyms”.®  “Yes,  but  not  complete.” 

May  these  lamentations  reach  the  ears 
and  hearts  and  minds  of  the  powers  that 
be  in  this  particular  field! 

And  finally,  it  may  now  be  told.  This 
whole  rambling  discussion  anent  Brazilian 
names  and  the  research  entailed  by  it  were 
undertaken  purely  as  a  measure  of  self- 
defense — or  at  least  of  dignified  retreat — 
in  the  innumerable  occasions  when  one  is 
pinned  down  for  information  by  various 
and  sundry  people  consumed  with  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  of  such  things. 

*  AntSnio  Simoes  dos  Reis,  “Pseudonimos  Brasi- 
leiros — 7a.  serie,”  .^elio  Valverde,Rio  de  Janeiro,  1941. 
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Francisco  Cabrera 

(1781-1845) 

LILLY  DE  JONGH  OSBORNE 
Member  of  the  Guatemalan  Society  of  Geography  and  History 


At  the  National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Guatemala  City  an  exhibition  of  the 
miniatures  painted  by  the  artist  Francisco 
Cabrera  was  ojxmcd  to  the  public  on 
November  21,  1945,  to  commemorate  the 
centenary  of  his  death. 

•Artists  of  the  colonial  and  republican 
era  distinguished  themseh  es  in  Guatemala. 
Nevertheless  the  work  of  Cabrera  has  Ijeen 
little  known,  until  the  present-day  artist 
Humberto  Garavito  gathered  together  162 
photographs  of  the  miniatures  and  12 


CiMirteny  of  Lilly  de  Jonch  Onljorne 


UNKNOWN  GENTLEMAN” 


CuurtMy  of  Lilly  de  Jun^li  Osborne 

“UNKNOWN  LADY” 


originals  and  presented  them  to  public  | 
view.  L 

The  work  of  Cabrera  has  Ijeen  dispersed  | 
among  the  descendants  of  the  people  he  j 
portrayed  with  such  technical  jjerfection.  | 
His  style  is  easily  recognized  once  a  few  of  < 
the  miniatures  are  studied.  He  painted 
the  Caballeros  and  grandes  dames  of  society  in  | 
his  best  style.  Famous  names  pass  in  re-  1 
view.  Every  detail  of  the  quaint  hair-  ^ 
dressing,  costumes,  and  jewelry  is  care-  ) 
fully  outlined  and  the  classical  perfection  | 
of  many  subjects  of  that  rigid  colonial  I 
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Courtenj*  of  I-illy  de  Jonsh  Onborne 

FRANCISCO  CABRERA:  SELF-PORTRAIT 

society  is  no  less  painstakingly  copied. 
Society,  the  creme  de  la  creme,  went  in  for 
extremely  complicated  costumes  with  jew¬ 
elry  of  large  dimensions  which  Cabrera 
faithfully  rendered  to  the  last  detail. 
Whether  it  was  the  fashionable  clothes  or 
whether  in  reality  it  was  the  proper  thing 
for  ladies  to  have  v’oluptuous  contours  and 
men  to  look  rather  starved,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  these  miniatures  that  is  the  case. 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  the  prim,  one 
might  almost  say  startled,  expressions  of 
the  sitters,  as  if  they  were  not  at  all 
pleased  at  finding  themselves  on  \iew  by 
the  public.  There  is  not  a  smile  or  con¬ 
descending  expression  in  the  whole  lot. 
In  fact,  they  all  look  stern  and  serious. 
Nevertheless,  judging  from  these  minia¬ 
tures,  the  Guatemalans  of  latter  colonial 


and  early  repuljlican  days  were  a  hand- 
.some  race. 

Several  of  the  miniatures  are  lalxslled 
“Unknown  Lady”  or  “Unknown  Gentle¬ 
man,”  as  if  the.se  personages  refused  to 
allow  their  aristocratic  names  to  appear 
in  public.  Photographs  of  the  exquisite 
miniatures  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary, 
X’irgin  with  the  Christ  Child,  and  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy  arc  exhibited,  as  is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Cabrera  himself  painted  by  his 
own  brush. 


Courtesy  of  Lilly  tie  Jonsh  Osborne 

ISABEL  ORELLANA 

As  soon  as  this  exhibition  closes,  Hum¬ 
berto  Garavito  will  open  an  exhibition  of 
his  latest  paintings;  Guatemalan  land¬ 
scapes  and  portrayals  of  Indians.  These 
w'ill  emphasize  once  more  his  reputation  as 
the  foremost  Guatemalan  painter  today. 


A  Concert  Season  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 


EVERETT  HELM 


Toward  the  end  of  March  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  musical  Rio  begins  to  stir. 
Musicians  and  audience  return  from 
Petropolis,  Campos  do  Jordao,  Caxambu, 
Teresopolis,  and  other  faxorite  summer 
haunts.  By  the  middle  of  April,  music  is 
well  under  way.  The  peak  is  reached  in 
July,  August,  and  September.  The  opera 
season  in  July  and  August  is  followed  by  the 
ballet  season  in  late  August  and  early 
September.  During  these  winter  months, 
too,  many  artists  come  to  Latin  America 
who  otherwise  perform  principally  in  the 
United  States.  The  months  of  October 
and  November  witness  a  certain  falling- 
oflF — not  so  much  of  activity  as  of  interest. 
People’s  musical  appetites  become  some¬ 
what  jaded.  This  is  natural,  for  the  musi¬ 
cal  public  of  Rio  is  not  very  large.  In 
projjortion  to  the  population,  indeed,  it  is 
quite  small,  so  that  the  same  individuals — 
the  real  lovers  of  concert  music — are  in  the 
positiofi  of  carrying  the  load  of  the  musical 
season.  By  the  first  of  Decemljer,  the 
concert  business  is  very  slack;  by  December 
15,  the  season  is  dead. 

Rio  suffers  acutely  (as  does  Buenos 
Aires)  from  a  shortage  of  concert  halls. 
There  are,  in  effect,  only  three  which  are 
suitable  for  music.  One  is  the  Teatro 
Municipal,  a  fine,  large  hall  with  good 
acoustics,  seating  well  over  1,500  people. 
Naturally  this  hall  is  very  much  in  demand. 
It  is  used  by  the  two  orchestras;  the  opera 
and  ballet  seasons  take  place  there;  and 
it  is  at  the  constant  disposal  of  the  munic¬ 
ipal  authorities  for  whatever  public  func¬ 
tions  they  deem  necessary.  To  obtain, 
sometimes  to  keep,  a  date  in  the  Teatro 
Municipal  is  extremely  difficult. 


Another  hall,  and  an  excellent  one,  is 
that  of  the  ABI  (Associagao  Brasileira  da 
Imprensa — Brazilian  Press  Association). 
This  hall  is  new,  well  appointed,  and 
pleasant,  but  it  seats  no  more  than  500 
people.  It  is  excellent  for  chamber  music 
and  small  recitals.  For  the  international 
artist,  it  is  too  limited  in  size  to  make  it  a 
paying  proposition. 

Finally,  there  is  the  hall  of  the  National 
School  of  Music.  This  auditorium  is  an 
exact  replica  of  one  in  Germany  and  has 
good  acoustics.  It  stands  in  need,  how¬ 
ever,  of  redecorating  and  especially  of  a 
new  lighting  system.  It  is  used  for  many 
local  concerts,  especially  those  given  in 
connection  with  the  School,  but  is  prac¬ 
tically  never  used  by  visiting  artists.  For 
better  or  for  w'orse,  the  tradition  has 
grown  up  that  the  visiting  artist  must 
appear  in  the  Municipal. 

Despite  the  shortage  in  halls,  the  musical 
season  is  a  spirited  affair.  Two  orchestras 
function  in  Rio.  One  is  the  orchestra 
maintained  by  the  Municipality;  it  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  city.  It  has  no  permanent 
conductor  and,  as  a  result,  no  regular  dis¬ 
cipline.  Last  year  it  was  conducted  in  a 
scries  of  six  pairs  of  concerts  by  Erich 
Kleiber,  who  achieved  remarkable  results. 
Kleiber’s  concerts  consisted  principally  of 
the  performance  of  all  the  Beethoven  sym¬ 
phonies  and  finally  an  all-Brazilian  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Beethoven  cycle  was  extremely 
well  attended.  The  concert  of  modem 
Brazilian  music  was  played  to  a  half-empty 
hall;  most  of  the  season  subscribers  did  not 
attend.  The  Municipal  Orchestra  subse¬ 
quently  played  for  the  opera  season  and 
the  ballet  season,  under  local  conductors. 


Court«ay  of  Mooro>McCorin*ck  Lino 


AVENIDA  RIO  BRANCO,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

The  pillared  building  on  the  right  is  the  Teatro  Municipal,  which  contains  the  most  popular  concert 

hall  in  the  Brazilian  capital. 
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THE  BRAZILIAN  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION  BUILDING 


The  pleasant  and  well  appoint¬ 
ed  hall  of  the  Press  Assoeiation 
seats  500  people. 


Courteey  uf  Lrnesto  GtiUrsa 


The  other  orchestra  is  the  Orquestra 
Sinfonica  Brasileira.  This  is  a  private  or¬ 
ganization,  supported  by  subscription  and 
donation,  which  was  founded  about  six 
years  ago  with  the  Hungarian  Eugen 
Szenkar  as  the  principal  permanent  con¬ 
ductor.  Szenkar,  who  has  recently  become 
a  naturalized  Brazilian,  conducts  twenty 
pairs  of  subscription  concerts  annually  for 
members  of  the  Society.  The  repertoire  is 
the  standard  symphonic  one,  but  omits  the 


unusually  difficult  compxjsitions.  The  or¬ 
chestra  plays  well,  and  Szenkar  deser\cs 
much  credit  for  having  founded  and  built 
up  this  organization.  The  O.  S.  B.  also 
plays  a  series  of  Sunday  concerts,  in  which 
it  is  conducted  by  Jose  Siqueira,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  orchestra,  and  Eleazar  de  Car¬ 
valho,  a  young  Brazilian  compioser  and 
conductor. 

The  opera  season  lasts  about  twQ  months. 
Last  year’s  repertoire  was  confined  almost 
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SS  exclusively  to  the  Italian  favorites.  The 
''G  novelties  of  the  season  were  j\orma  by 
nt-  Bellini  and  The  Slave  (Lo  Schiavo)  by  the 
national  music  hero,  Carlos  Gomes.  Per- 
i  formances  of  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  and 
I  Boris  Godunov  were  promised,  but  never 
materialized,  omissions  which  were  sharply 
criticized  in  Rio.  The  casts  were  composed 
of  Brazilian  singers  plus  a  number  of  stars 
imported  from  the  Metropolitan. 

The  ballet  season  was  considered  ex¬ 
tremely  successful.  The  highly  competent 
I  choreographer  and  ballet-master  Igor 
Schwezoff  was  brought  down  from  the 

(United  States  to  train  and  supervise  the 
performances.  The  most  successful  pieces 
■  of  the  season,  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view,  were  those  created  by  Schwezoflf 
himself,  namely,  Luta  Eterna  (Eternal  Con¬ 
flict),  in  which  the  Symphonic  Variations  of 
Schumann  were  danced  in  a  convincing 
s  mixture  of  classic  and  contemporary  ballet 
styles,  and  Drama  Burgues,  using  the 
Mephislo  Waltz  of  Liszt. 

Throughout  the  musical  season,  the 
National  School  of  Music  sponsors  a 
series  of  official  concerts,  which  are  ojjen 
to  the  public  without  charge.  This  School, 
directed  by  Antonio  Sa  Pereira,  forms 
part  of  the  L'niversity  of  Brazil,  and  is 
I  therefore  maintained  by  the  national 
;  government.  The  concerts  in  this  series 
dbplay  considerable  variety,  ranging  from 
I  vocal  and  piano  recitals  by  local  artists  to 
symphonic  concerts  (such  as  the  one  di- 
or-  rected  by  Karl  Kruger  during  his  visit  to 
r\es  Rio),  and  including  special  events,  for 
luilt  1  instance  the  concert  of  chamber  music  of 
also  Everett  Helm. 

lich  The  Sociedade  de  Cultura  Artlstica  is 
•esi-  responsible  for  the  presentation  of  leading 
;^ar-  I  national  and  international  virtuosi.  This 
and  is  an  organization  which  has  counterparts 

in  many  other  cities  of  Brazil,  .\dmission 
iths.  i  to  its  concerts  is  open  only  to  members, 

nost  "ho  subscribe  on  a  yearly  basis.  During 


the  1945  season  it  presented,  among  others, 
Claudio  Arrau,  Daniel  Ericourt,  Ricardo 
Odnoposoff,  Lydia  Kindermann,  Alice 
Ribeiro,  Allx*rt  Spaulding,  and  Yara 
Bernette.  In  the  main,  these  programs 
conform  to  the  standard  repertoire,  which 
the  audiences  of  this  society  appear  to 
demand.  The  only  exception  during  this 
season  was  an  all-Faure  program  organized 
by  Magdalena  Tagliaferro. 

The  most  interesting  programs,  from  a 
musical  point  of  view,  were  those  presented 
by  the  Sociedade  Brasileira  de  Musica  de 
Camara  (Brazilian  Chamber  Music  So¬ 
ciety).  This  society  was  formed  only  this 
year,  although  the  heart  of  it — the  Bor- 
gerth  Quartet — has  played  the  highest 
type  of  music  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the 
past  ten  years.  The  artistic  level  of  the 
quartet  is  of  the  first  order  and  the  pro¬ 
grams  are  well  chosen  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared.  This  is  the  only  organization  that 
regularly  performs  modern  music.  This 
year’s  repertoire  included  compositions 
by  Benj’amin  Britten,  Villa-Lobos,  Honeg¬ 
ger,  Respighi,  Lorenzo  Fernandes,  and 
others.  The  president  of  this  society  is  an 
eminent  Brazilian  poet,  Manuel  Bandeira. 

Two  other  chamber  music  groups  func¬ 
tioned  more  or  less  intermittently  during 
the  season.  One,  the  Quartet  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  was  unable  to  finish  the  season 
because  the  first  violin  left  the  country 
temporarily.  The  other,  the  Quartet  So¬ 
ciety,  was  also  the  victim  of  changes  in 
personnel. 

The  Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Canto 
Orfeonico  (National  Conservatory  of  Cho¬ 
ral  Singing)  directed  by  Heitor  Villa- 
Lobos,  gave  an  interesting  series  of 
Sabatinas  (Saturday  Afternoons).  These 
are  in  the  nature  not  so  much  of  public 
concerts  as  of  interesting  music  performed 
by  teachers  of  the  Conservatory  or  visi¬ 
tors  to  Rio.  No  admission  is  charged. 
One  of  these  Sabatinas  consisted  of  a  per- 
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formance  of  works  by  Stanley  Bate,  a 
young  English  composer  who  spent  the 
season  in  Rio.  Another  program  was 
devoted  to  the  works  of  the  Brazilian 
composer  Fructuoso  Vianna. 

Younger  performers  of  Rio  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  new  series  of  recitals  called 
Valor fs  .Vovos — New  Talents.  These  con¬ 
certs  took  place  in  the  auditorium  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brazilian  Press 
Association.  Much  of  the  credit  for  their 
organization  goes  to  Herbert  Moses,  the 
president  of  the  association,  and  to  Silva 
Reille,  journalist  and  violinist. 

An  unusual  series  of  concerts  was  given 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  National 
School  of  Music,  the  American  Embassy, 
and  the  Instituto  Interamericano  de 
Musicologia,  of  which  last  Dr.  Francisco 
Curt  Lange  is  Director.  The  series  was 
called  “Chamber  Music  of  the  Americas,” 
and  was  composed  of  modern  works  by 
North  and  South  American  composers, 
including  Harris,  Copland,  Piston,  Helm, 
Porter,  Ginastera,  Santa  Cruz,  Villa- 
Lobos,  Fernandes,  Santoro,  Ficher,  Plaza, 
Tosak  Errecart.  The  public  for  these 
free  concerts,  well  attended  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  diminished  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point  by  the  end  of  the  season.  This  may 


lie  for  one  of  two  reasons:  either  the 
Carioca  public  does  not  like  modern  music, 
or  the  works  presented  were  not  chosen 
with  sufficient  discrimination  and  were  not 
adequately  performed.  Or  both. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of 
the  entire  season  is  the  small  amount  of 
modern  music  performed.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  instances  mentioned  aljove, 
and  an  occasional  performance  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  work  by  the  Orquestra  Sinfonica 
Brasileira,  the  Carioca  public  has  little 
opportunity  to  know  and  appreciate 
music  since  Debussy.  Hindemith,  Stra¬ 
vinsky,  Bartok  are  seldom,  if  ever,  heard. 
The  modern  English  school  is  completely 
unknown.  Brahms,  for  that  matter,  is 
played  only  once  in  a  blue  moon.  The 
result  is  indifference  and  antipathy  on  the 
part  of  the  public  toward  new  music. 

A  curious  anomaly  is  the  indifference  of 
the  Brazilian  public  toward  its  own  com¬ 
posers.  The  country  which  has  produced 
the  most  important  school  of  composition 
in  Latin  America  is  the  last  to  recognize 
its  value.  One  is  forced  to  admire  the 
tenacity  with  which  Brazilian  composers 
such  as  Villa-Lobos,  Fernandes,  Mignone, 
Guarnieri,  and  Gnattali  have  carried  on 
with  a  minimum  of  public  encouragement. 


Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 


South  American  trip  of  the  United 
States  member 

Miss  Mar>’  M.  Cannon,  Chief  of  the  Inter- 
American  Division  of  the  Women’s  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  United 
States  member  of  the  Inter- American 
Commission  of  Women,  recently  returned 
from  a  journey  that  took  her  to  various 
South  American  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  working  out  a  scheme  of  coordination 
of  the  problems  of  women  workers. 

The  principal  object  of  the  trip  was  to 
deliver  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Labor 
University  of  Uruguay,  in  response  to  an 
mvitation  of  that  institution.  She  also 
was  a  member  of  the  official  United  States 
delegation  to  the  First  Pan  American  Con¬ 
gress  of  Social  Service  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
in  September  1945. 

In  Montevideo  she  spoke  at  the  Labor 
University  on  W'omen  in  the  W’ar  and 
Postwar  Periods;  Outline  of  Labor  Legis¬ 
lation  in  the  L’nited  States;  Special 
Labor  Legislation  for  Women  Workers; 
and  the  Participation  of  Women  Workers 
in  the  United  States  Labor  Movement. 
She  also  spoke  before  four  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations  on  women’s  activities  through¬ 
out  the  Continent. 

Miss  Cannon  then  returned  to  Chile  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
and  Economy  to  work  with  the  Consum¬ 
ers’  Leagues,  and  she  also  consulted  with 
the  Chilean  Department  of  Labor  on  a 
program  of  cooperation  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  of  the  United  States. 
Later  she  went  to  Lima  to  consult  with  the 
Peruvian  Department  of  Labor  and  while 
there  she  gave  several  addresses. 


In  these  three  countries,  and  in  Argen¬ 
tina  as  well,  which  Miss  Cannon  visited 
briefly,  she  had  opportunity  to  meet  the 
leaders  of  various  women’s  organizations 
and  discuss  problems  with  them. 

New  Members 

Two  new  members  have  joined  their  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  Inter- American  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Women:  Senhorita  Leontina 
Licinio  Cardoso  of  Brazil  and  Senorita 
Guillermina  Lopez  Martinez  of  Guate¬ 
mala. 

Senhorita  Licinio  Cardoso  belongs  to 
the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  group  of 
women  in  the  Brazilian  Federation  for 
Women’s  Progress.  This  organization 
works  to  help  raise  the  cultural  level  of 
the  women  of  Brazil,  aiming  especially  to 
acquaint  them  with  politico-social  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  educate  them  to  help  solve 
those  problems.  Senhorita  Licinio  Car¬ 
doso  has  collaborated  in  that  organization 
with  Bertha  Lutz,  Ana  Amelia  Queiroz 
Carneiro  de  Mendonga,  Jeronima  Mes- 
quita,  and  other  distinguished  Brazilian 
feminists.  She  has  also  taken  part  in 
many  conferences  on  postwar  problems, 
particularly  on  the  topics  of  education 
and  social  welfare. 

Senorita  Guillermina  Lopez  Martinez 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1935  and 
studied  at  the  University  of  Texas.  Since 
1941  she  has  been  a  memljer  of  the  staff 
of  the  Guatemalan  Embassy  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  All  during  the  war  she  did  Red  Cross 
work,  having  served  at  lx)th  Walter  Reed 
and  Garfield  Hospitals  in  Washington, 
and  in  view  of  the  continuing  need  for 
such  assistance,  she  is  still  on  duty  in  both. 
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25th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DR.  HUGH  S.  GUMMING,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PAN  AMERIC.VN 

SANITARY  BUREAU 

On  December  20,  1945,  a  ceremony  in  honor  of  Dr.  Gumming  took  place  in  the  patio  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Union,  said: 

“Dr.  Gumming:  We  have  assembled  this  morning  to  congraulate  you  on  the  completion  of  twenty-five 
years  of  devoted  service  to  the  cause  of  inter-American  cooperation.  From  modest  beginnings  you  have 
brought  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  to  a  position  of  outstanding  influence  in  promoting  the  health 
and  well  being  of  the  nations  of  this  continent.  All  the  republics  of  the  .\mericas  owe  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  its  last  meeting  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you.  In  doing  so,  ptermit  me  to  combine 
therewith  the  warmest  wishes  of  the  entire  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  your  health  and  happiness, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will  continue  for  many  years  as  directing  head  of  the  Pan  .\merican 
Sanitary  Bureau.” 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  created  by  the  American  Republics,  is  the  oldest 
existing  official  international  organization  devoted  to  public  health; 

Whereas,  The  labors  of  this  institution  have  repeatedly  been  approved  and  commended  by  the 
International  Gonferences  of  American  States;  by  this  Governing  Board  at  its  meeting  on  April  26,  1944; 
and  more  recently  by  the  Inter-American  Gonference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  which  met  at 
Ghapultepec  from  February  21  to  March  8,  1945; 

Whereas,  The  steady  development  and  the  success  of  the  Bureau’s  labors  are  due  largely  to  the  interest 
and  jjersonal  efforts  of  its  Director,  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Gumming; 

Whereas,  Dr.  Gumming  has  discharged  his  duties  without  remuneration  and  given  them  his  ptersonal 
attention  and  care;  and 

Whereas,  On  December  20,  1945,  Dr.  Gumming  will  have  completed  twenty-five  years  as  Director 
of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  a  position  to  which  he  has  been  unanimously  reelected  time  after 
time. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union 

Resolves: 

To  extend  to  Dr.  Gumming  its  cordial  greetings  and  congratulations,  and  to  express  its  appreciation 
of  the  exemplary  devotion  with  which,  during  these  twenty-five  years,  he  has  furthered  the  cause  of  health 
in  the  American  Republics  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  cooperation. 

In  the  photograph  appiear,  from  left  to  right.  Dr.  Pedro  de  .\lba.  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  .\meri- 
can  Union;  Dr.  Joao  de  Barros  Barreto,  Honorary  Ghairman,  Pan  .American  Sanitary  Bureau  Gouncil; 
Dr.  Gumming;  Dr.  Rowe;  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Moll.  Secretary,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau. 
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The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing 
with  the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the 
American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  December 
7, 1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being  compiled 
of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolu¬ 
tions  published  in  official  gazettes  or  noted 
in  other  publications  received  at  the  Pan 
American  Union.  While  it  is  attempted 
to  make  each  monthly  installment  of  the 
compilation  as  complete  as  possible,  it  is 
inevitable  that  some  measures  should  be 
omitted,  because  of  uncertain  mails  and 
other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this 
number  whose  dates  fall  between  those  of 
measures  already  published  are  inserted 
with  letters  following  the  number. 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  .Ameri¬ 


can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Didrio  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Ofi¬ 
cial;  El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador, 
Registro  Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 
America;  Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras, 
La  Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicara¬ 
gua,  La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
Paraguay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano; 
Uruguay,  Diario  Oficial;  and  Venezuela. 
Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 
except  under  Bilateral  and  Mutilateral 
Measures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

This  list  will  be  concluded  as  of  V-J  Day, 
September  2,  1945. 


PART  XLVII 


ARGENTINA 

257a.  June  25,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
13,710,  transferring  from  the  General  Office  of 
Industry  to  the  General  Office  of  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  the  function  of  registering  companies 
engaged  in  spinning,  weaving,  retailing,  or  im¬ 
porting  cotton  yarn  (see  Decree  No.  17,693, 
Argentina  142e,  Bulletin,  May  1945),  eliminating 
the  Commission  on  the  Cotton  Textile  Industry, 
and  placing  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Rationing  Council  all  matters  relating  to  the 
production,  impiortation,  distribution,  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  thread  and  textiles.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  July  10,  1945.) 

262a.  July  4,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
14,805,  requiring  the  declaration  of  stocks  of 


natural  and  synthetic  rubber  and  of  automobile 
tires  and  tubes  within  twenty  days  after  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  decree,  issued  in  accordance  with 
Presidential  Decree  No.  3,657  of  February  21, 
1945  (see  Argentina  223,  Bulletin,  September 
1945).  (Boletin  Oficial,  }\i\y  10,  1945.) 

284a.  July  31,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
17,156,  establishing  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
.Affairs  and  Worship  a  Commission  to  investigate 
the  possible  clandestine  existence  in  the  country 
of  funds,  securities,  credit,  or  other  assets  belonging 
to  enterprises,  citizens,  or  governments  of  enemy 
countries.  (Boletin  Oficial,  .August  25,  1945.) 

291a.  August  20,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
18,936,  authorizing  .Argentine  citizens  serving  in 
the  armed  forces  of  countries  at  war  with  the  .Axis 
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Severences  oj  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  W  ar,  and  Signature  of  the  Joint 
Declaration  by  the  United  Nations 


Argentina . 
Bolivia.  .  . 
Brazil .  .  .  . 


Chile . 

Colombia.  . 
Costa  Rica. 
Cuba . 


Severences  of  Diplomatic  Relations 


Germany 
and  Italy 


Japan 


Bulgaria 

Hungaiy 

Rumania 


Vichy 
France  * 


lM~26-44!  1-26-44 
'l-28-42i  1-28-42 
1-28-42:  1-28-42 


2-4-44!  2-4-44 


1-20-43 

12-19-41 


Dominican 
Republic . , 
Ecuador . .  . . 
El  Salvador. 
Guatemala . . 

Haiti . 

Honduras .  .  , 


Mexico . 


Nicaragua .  .  . 

Panama . 

Paraguay .... 

Peru . 

United  States. 
Uruguay .... 
Venezuela .  .  . 


1-20-43 

12-8-41 


1-29-42  1-29-42 


P) 

5-18-43 


H-5-15^2 

R-5-15-42 


5-18-43 

11-26-42 


11-9-42 

11-26-42 


11-13-42 

11-12-42 

11-10-42 

11-13-42 


B-1 2-20-41 

12-11-411 2-8-4 1  I  H-1 2-1 9-4 1 1 1 1 1  -9-42 

li  ("') 


1-28-42;  l-28-42i 
1-24-42'  1-24-42' 


1-25-42'  1-25-42. 
12-31-41 12-31-41  . 


11-10-42 

1-13-42 


1-26-43 

(.3) 

5-12-43 

11-26-42 


Declarations  of  War  or 
State  of  Belligerency  * 


Germany 
and  Italy 


G-3-27-45 
•  4-7-43 
8-22-42 


«G-2-12-45 
G-1 1-27-43 
12-11-41 
12-11-41 


Japan 


3-27-45 
« 4-7-43 
6-6-45 
*2-12-45 
“  4-5-45 


Bulgaria  * 
Rumania  3 
Hungary  * 


12-11-41 


12-12-41 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-13-41 


5-22-42 


12-8-41 

12-9-41 


Signature 
of  the  Joint 
Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 
United  Na¬ 
tions 


*  4-7-43 
2-6-43 


2-14-45 

1-17-44 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 


12-8-41 
» 12-7-41 

12-8-411 . 

12-8-411 . 

12-8-41 12-24-41 
12-8-41! . 


5-22-42 


12-8-4112-19^1 

*•  12-7-41: . 

2-7-45  . 


12-11-41 
12-12-41 
G-2-7-45 
WG-2-ll-45|  >2  2-11-45 
12-11-41  12-8-41 

2-22-45|  2-22-45 
*2-14-451  *  2-14-45 


6-5-42 


1-1-42 

2-14-45 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 


6-14-42 


1-1-42 

1-1-42 

2-14-45 

2-14-45 

1-1-42 

2-24-45 

2-20-45 


1  Evacuation  of  the  German-controlled  V^ichy  Government  was  reported  to  be  complete  by  August  18,  1944.  The  French  Com¬ 
mittee  of  National  liberation,  which  on  June  2,  1944,  voted  to  change  its  name  to  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Republic, 
headed  by  General  de  Gaulle,  had  already  begun  to  assume  the  functions  of  government,  having  worked  in  cooperation  with  General 
F'isenhower,  Allied  Commander  in  Chief,  through  liaison  officers  following  the  start  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  F ranee  on  D>Day,  June  6, 
1944.  {New  Y^rk  Times,  May  16,  June  3,  August  19,  1944.) 

^  Bulgaria  ceased  hostilities  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  September  9,  1944;  severed  relations  with  Germany  on  September  6,  1944  and 
with  Hungary  on  September  26,  1944;  and  then  ceased  hostilities  against  all  other  United  Nations.  At  Moscow  on  October  28,  1944, 
Bulgaria  accepted  the  armistice  terms  presented  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R  on 
behalf  of  all  the  United  Nations  at  war  with  Bulgaria.  {The  Detartment  of  State  Bulletin,  October  29,  1944.) 

*  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  September  12,  1944,  Rumania,  as  of  August  24,  1944,  w'ithdrew  from  the  war 
against  the  United  Nations,  broke  off  relations  with  C^rmany  and  its  satellites,  and  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allied  Powers 
against  Germany  and  Hungary.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  17,  1944.) 

4  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow,  January  20,  1945,  between  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand  and  Hungary  on  the  other,  Hungary  withdrew  from  the  war  against  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  United  .Nations, 
including  Czechoslovakia,  severed  all  relations  with  Germany,  and  declared  war  on  Germany.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
January  21,  1945.) 

*  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  since  Italy  had  severed  relations  with  Germany  on  October  13,  1943, 
and  was  thenceforth  considered  a  co-belligerent  by  the  United  Nations. 

*  The  decree  of  April  7,  1943,  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and  under  wbicb 
the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress  on  November  26,  1943. 
and  on  December  4,  1943,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with  the  Axis.  {The  Department  of  Stott 
Bulletin,  December  11,  1943.) 

7  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5,  1942,  respectively.  {The  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  November  20,  1943.) 

*  State  of  belligerency. 

*  Ecuador  declared  war  on  Japan  February  2,  1945,  retroactive  to  December  7,  1941. 

Mexico  had  no  treaty  of  friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  20 

1943.) 

**  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10,  1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

**  “State  of  effective  belligerency.** 

i*The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8.  1942.  {The  Department  of  Stott 
Bulletin,  November  14,  1942.) 

Declaration  of  war  on  Japan  by  the  Chilean  Senate. 
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powers  (see  Argentina  2306,  Bulletin,  October 
1945),  to  accept  and  wear  decorations  awarded 
bv  those  countries.  {Bolettn  Oficial,  September 

1  10, 1945.) 

295a.  .August  23,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
19,344,  transferring  the  Board  for  Surveillance  and 
Final  Disfjosal  of  Enemy  Property  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Industry  and  Commerce  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship.  {Bo- 
Itl’m  Oficial,  September  10,  1945.) 

BRAZIL 

197.  .August  7,  1945.  Directive  No.  22,  Coord¬ 
inator  of  Eiconomic  Mobilization,  lifting  all  con¬ 
sumption  and  selling  restrictions  on  impsorted 
cement  and  fixing  maximum  consumer  prices 
therefor.  (Diario  Oficial,  August  10,  1945.) 

198.  .August  15,  1945.  Decree- Law  No.  7869, 
declaring  .August  15,  1945,  a  national  holiday  in 
celebration  of  the  end  of  the  war.  {Diario  Oficial, 
August  16,  1945.) 

199.  .August  28,  1945.  Order  No.  400,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  transferring  the 
I  control  of  domestic  fibers  and  their  manufactures 
from  the  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization 
to  the  Executive  Textile  Commission.  {Diario 
Oficial,  .August  29,  1945.) 

ECUADOR 

107a.  May  2,  1945.  Resolution  No.  65-a-bis, 
Ministry  of  Economy,  assigning  to  the  Foreign 
Trade  Director  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
General  Director  of  the  Blocked  Property  Con- 
irol  Office.  {Registro  Oficial,  August  28,  1945.) 

118a.  August  13,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1310,  regulating  the  exportation  of  essential  food 


products  by  requiring  prior  permit,  and  making 
other  pertinent  rules  and  regulations.  {Registro 
Oficial,  .August  13,  1945.) 

PERU 

11  la.  January  21,  1944.  Law  No.  9912,  provid¬ 
ing  that  money  and  securities  subject  to  restric¬ 
tions  established  by  laws  Nos.  9586  and  9592  of 
.April  10, 1942  and  June  26,  1942  (see  Peru  12  and 
18,  Bulletin,  August  and  October  1942),  be 
placed  in  trust  in  the  Bank  of  Depiosits  and  Con¬ 
signments,  and  making  other  pertinent  provisions. 
{Revista  de  Derecho  y  Ciencias  Politicas,  Lima,  .Ano 
Vm,  Num.  1,  Primer  Trimestre,  1944.) 

1116.  January  21,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  Office  of  Bank  Supervision  proceed 
with  the  liquidation  of  the  German  Transatlantic 
Bank,  the  official  administration  of  the  bank  hav¬ 
ing  fulfilled  its  functions  in  accordance  with  the 
Supreme  Decree  of  September  5,  1942  (see  Peru 
316,  Bulletin,  February  1943).  {Revista  de 
Derecho  y  Ciencias  Politicas,  Lima,  .Ano 
Num.  1,  Primer  Trimestre,  1944.) 

URUGU.AY 

279a.  August  16,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3556/939,  issuing  new  regulations  on  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  amateur  radio  stations,  in  view  of  the 
cessation  of  the  war.  {Diario  Oficial,  .August  27, 
1945.) 

2796.  .August  16,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5327,  repealing  the  decrees  of  December  29,  1941 
and  September  10,  1942  (see  Uruguay  ^d  and  82a, 
Bulletin,  May  1942  and  March  1943)  and  other 
specified  legislation  pertaining  to  aviation;  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  aviation  activity  by  Axis  subjects; 
and  making  other  provisions  to  control  aviation 
in  the  republic.  {Diario  Oficial,  .August  27,  1945.) 


) 


Pan  American  News 


Postwar  measures  in  the  American 
Republics 

With  the  conclusion  as  of  \'-J  day,  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  1945,  of  the  section  of  the  Bulletin 
called  “The  Americas  and  the  War,” 
started  in  the  April  1942  issue,  the  Bul¬ 
letin  proposes  to  publish  information 
regarding  postwar  and  transition  measures 
adopted  by  the  American  Republics,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of 
constitutional  guarantees;  the  lifting  or 
extension  of  controls;  economic  develop¬ 
ments;  alien  property  matters;  claims  for 
war  damages;  and  bilateral  and  multi¬ 
lateral  agreements  on  any  subject  resulting 
from  the  war.  This  is  the  first  of  these 
compilations. 

In  compliance  with  Resolution  No.  7 
adopted  at  the  Chapultepec  Conference, 
concerning  the  elimination  of  centers  of 
subversive  influence  and  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  admission  of  dangerous  deportees 
and  propaganda  agents,  Argentina  on 
September  3,  1945,  by  Presidential  Decree 
No.  20,497,  ordered  the  closing  of  ten  Axis 
publishing  enterprises.  (Bolettn  Oficial, 
September  12,  1945.) 

By  means  of  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3464,  Cuba  lifted  as  of  November  1 4,  1 945, 
the  postal  and  telecommunications  censor¬ 
ship  that  had  been  in  effect  since  January  5, 
1942.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  14,  1945.) 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  Presidential 
Decree  No.  2960,  approved  September  7, 
1945,  lifted  all  restrictions  on  the  imjxirta- 
tion,  distribution,  storage,  and  sale  of  im¬ 
ported  goods,  with  the  temporary  excep¬ 
tion  of  cotton  and  rayon  textiles  and  manu¬ 


factures,  motor  vehicles,  and  tires,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  which  was  left  with  the  General 
Import  and  Export  Control  Office.  On 
October  29  Presidential  Decree  No.  3072 
authorized  the  removal  of  controls  on  the 
distribution,  sale,  and  use  of  {ietroleum 
and  its  derivatives,  although  the  same  de¬ 
cree  gave  the  National  Transportation 
Commission  authority  to  regulate  motor 
vehicle  transportation  throughout  the  Re¬ 
public.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  September  12  and 
October  30,  1945,  respectively.) 

In  view  of  United  States  action  in  dis¬ 
continuing  the  requirement  of  export 
recommendations  as  of  October  1,  1945. 
El  Salvador  repealed  the  Executive  Decree 
of  March  18,  1943,  which  required  im¬ 
porters  to  obtain  import  licenses  through 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Coordina¬ 
tion.  A  Permanent  Defense  Council  was 
established  by  Executive  Decree  No.  4, 
dated  October  20,  1945,  for  the  purpose 
or  coordinating,  directing,  and  putting 
into  effect  in  El  Salvador  the  resolutions 
and  agreements  of  the  Inter-.\merican 
Defense  Board.  (Diario  Oficial,  October 
18  and  October  26,  1945.) 

On  September  10,  1945.  an  emergency 
law  in  Mexico  declared  all  federal  income 
resulting  from  any  law  or  decree  issued 
under  authority  of  the  decree  of  June  1, 
1942  (which  suspended  certain  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  and  gave  the  President 
special  war  powers)  to  be  contributions  to 
national  defense,  and  outlawed  any  claims 
against  the  nation  because  of  such  laws 
or  decrees,  except  in  cases  of  illegal  ap¬ 
plication.  A  decree  was  approved  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1945,  providing  for  the  insti- 
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tution  by  the  Interdepartmental  Board  on 
Enemy  Property  and  Business  of  a  Claims 
Registry  for  Mexicans  who  suffered  per¬ 
sonal  or  property  damage  through  acts  of 
enemy  nations  during  the  war.  A  decree 
of  September  28,  1945,  lifted,  with  cer¬ 
tain  exceptions,  the  suspension  of  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees  imposed  by  the  decree 
of  June  1,  1942,  and  ratified  all  executive 
decrees  issued  during  the  emergency  pe¬ 
riod.  (Diario  Oficial,  September  13,  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  and  October  1,  1945,  respec¬ 
tively.) 

Restrictions  on  tire  and  tube  imports 
were  removed  in  Panama  by  Presidential 
Decree  No.  722  of  October  5,  1945, 
although  their  sale  and  distribution  re¬ 
mains  subject  to  previously  established 
controls.  The  housing  shortage,  a  result 
of  wartime  activity,  was  attacked  by  the 
Government  of  Panama  by  means  of 
Presidential  Decree  No.  1299  of  October 
11,  1945,  which  authorized  the  temporary 
occupation  and  use  of  certain  types  of 
houses  in  Panama  and  Colon  as  lodgings 
for  persons  unable  to  find  living  quarters. 
The  Rent  Boards  of  the  two  cities  were 
charged  with  putting  the  decree  into  effect. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  October  12  and  October 
26,  1945.) 

Telecommunications  restrictions,  applied 
in  Paraguay  by  Decree-Law  No.  11,062 
of  February  16,  1942,  were  removed  by 
Decree-Law  No.  10,476  of  October  4, 
1945.  Decree  No.  10,478  of  October  5, 
1945,  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  Compania 
Internacional  de  Telefonos,  in  accordance 
with  the  nation’s  inter-American  com¬ 
mitments  entered  into  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1942  and  at  the  Chapultepec  conference 
in  1945.  Decree  No.  10,504  of  October 
8,  1945,  fi.xed  basic  prices  for  domestic 
wheat  and  conditions  governing  wheat 
marketing.  The  Agricultural  Bank  of 
Paraguay  was  authorized  to  acquire  seed 


wheat  and  sell  it  to  fanners  at  a  cost-plus- 
expenses  price,  as  well  as  to  buy  any 
amount  of  wheat  nece.ssary,  at  fixed  prices, 
and  to  market  it  in  order  to  guarantee 
minimum  prices,  although  such  action  on 
the  Bank's  part  implies  no  restriction  on 
free  trade  in  wheat  among  producers, 
millers,  and  merchants.  Any  profits  the 
Bank  makes  on  these  transactions  are  to 
be  deposited  in  a  special  “Wheat  Develop¬ 
ment”  account  to  help  defray  expenses  of 
the  wheat  development  and  improvement 
program.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  October  4  and 
October  9,  1945.) 

Foreigners  who  were  formerly  residents 
of  Uruguay  and  who  left  the  country  to 
fight  in  the  armies  of  any  of  the  United 
Nations  during  the  war  were  granted 
special  facilities  for  returning  to  the  coun¬ 
try  after  their  release  from  service.  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  351 1  /944  of  September 
13,  1945,  provided  that  their  re-entr\' 
permits  should  be  continued  in  effect  for 
one  year  following  their  demobilization; 
those  who  had  no  such  permits  may  return 
to  L’ruguay  upon  presenting  satisfactory 
proof  of  their  previous  residence  in  the 
country  and  of  their  military  service. 
Permits  were  also  authorized  for  the  wives 
whom  such  men  may  have  married  after 
they  left  Uruguay.  {Diario  Oficial,  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  1945.) 

Certain  constitutional  guarantees,  which 
had  been  suspended  during  the  course  of 
the  war  in  Venezuela,  were  restored  in  full 
by  Presidential  Decree  No.  292  of  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1945.  Restrictions  on  telecommu¬ 
nications  were  also  lifted  by  a  Ministry  of 
Labor  and  Communications  resolution  on 
the  same  date.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
293,  however,  also  dated  September  15, 
established  a  new  system  of  annual  import 
quotas  for  articles  as  determined  by  the 
Ministry^  of  the  Treasury.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  quotas  among  national  industry 
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and  business  will  Ijc  made  by  the  National 
Supply  Commission,  and  no  goods  may  l>e 
impxjrted  without  authorization  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
Septemljer  15,  1945.) 

With  the  deposit  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  on  October  24,  1945, 
the  Charter,  together  with  the  Statute  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  came 
into  force  on  that  date,  .\fter  that  time, 
the  following  American  Republics  depos¬ 
ited  their  ratifications;  Peru,  October  31, 
1945;  Costa  Rica,  November  2;  Colombia, 
November  5;  Mexico,  November  7;  Bolivia, 
November  14;  Venezuela,  November  15; 
Guatemala,  Novemlx^r  21 ;  Honduras, 
December  17;  Uruguay,  December  18; 
and  Ecuador,  December  21.  These  com¬ 
plete  the  deposits  of  ratifications  by  the 
.\merican  republics.  {The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  November  18  and  December 
9,  1945.) 

Mexican-United  States 
water  treaty 

On  September  27,  1945,  the  Mexican 
Senate  voted  its  approval  of  the  water 
treaty  signed  in  Washington  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1944  (see  Bulletin,  April  1944, 
pp.  234-236),  the  supplementary  proto¬ 
col  signed  in  Washington  on  November 
14,  1944,  and  the  clarifications  to  the 
text  of  the  treaty  made  by  the  United 
States  Senate  when  that  body  gave  its 
consent  to  ratification  on  April  18,  1945. 
The  Mexican  Senate  decree  was  signed 
by  the  President  of  Mexico  on  September 
29,  1945,  and  was  published  in  the  Diario 
Oficial  of  Mexico  on  October  30,  1945. 
The  treaty  entered  into  force  on  the  day 


of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  November  p 

8,  1945.  L 

This  treaty,  the  result  of  long  and  care-  * 
ful  study  by  both  governments,  provides 
for  a  fair  allocation  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  and  Tijuana  Rivers  and  of  the 
Rio  Grande  below  Fort  Quitman,  Texas. 

To  make  effective  the  provisions  on 
allocation  of  water,  the  treaty  calls  for  H 
the  construction  of  certain  international  ^ 

storage,  flood  control,  and  diversion  dams  K 
and  other  incidental  works  on  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande.  Since  from  Fort  Quitman,  - 

Texas,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  Rio  ® 

Grande  is  the  boundary  between  the  two  | 
nations,  these  works  are  obviously  inter¬ 
national  in  character.  Certain  interna-  I 
tional  storage  dams  are  specifically  pro-  P 
vided  for  by  the  treaty,  but  w'ith  respect  ■ 
to  other  works  there  is  no  absolute  obliga-  I 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  two  Governments  f 
to  construct  any  of  them.  Plans  will  be 
studied  and  recommendations  made  but  | 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  two  govern-  I 
ments  can  any  such  works,  including 
hydroelectric  plants  at  the  international 
storage  dams,  be  built. 

With  respect  to  the  Colorado  River,  the  < 
treaty  calls  for  a  Mexican  diversion  struc-  c 
ture,  and  Mexico  must  further  make  pro-  s 
vision  for  the  construction  of  such  levees,  < 
interior  drainage  facilities,  and  other  works  1 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  lands  with-  < 
in  the  United  States  against  damage  from  ( 
floods  and  seepage  resulting  from  the  : 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  diversion  structure.  The  United  i 
States  agrees  to  build  the  Davis  storage  i 
dam  and  reservoir  wdthin  its  owm  territory 
and  to  construct  or  acquire  in  its  own 
territory  the  works  necessary  to  convey 
water  to  the  Mexican  diversion  points 
on  the  international  land  boundaries, 
including  (1)  the  canal  and  other  works 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  Pilot  Knob 
Wasteway  to  the  international  boundary 
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and  (2)  if  requested  by  Mexico,  a  canal 
connecting  the  Mexican  main  diversion 
structure  with  the  Mexican  canal  system 
at  the  international  boundary  near  San 
Luis,  Sonora.  These  works,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Davis  dam,  are  to  be 
constructed  or  acquired,  and  operated 
and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  Mexico. 

With  respect  to  the  Tijuana  River, 
investigations  will  be  made  and  recom¬ 
mendations  submitted  to  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  concerning  the  equitable  distribu- 
bution  of  the  river  system,  plans  for 
storage  and  flood  control,  estimates  of 
costs,  and  recommendations  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  works  or  costs 
thereof  shall  Ije  prorated  Ijetween  the 
two  governments. 

General  superx’ision  of  the  admini¬ 


stration  of  the  water  treaty  is  delegated 
to  an  old  and  experienced  agency,  the 
International  Boundary  Commission,  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  Mexico.  This  Commission 
was  created  by  a  convention  between  the 
two  nations  dated  March  1,  1889,  to  con¬ 
sider  all  differences  or  questions  arising  on 
the  water  lx)undary  between  the  two 
countries.  Although  the  life  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  originally  fixed  at  five  years, 
it  was  extended  from  time  to  time,  and 
by  the  convention  of  November  21, 1900,  it 
was  extended  indefinitely.  By  means  of 
later  instruments  (the  Banco  Convention 
of  1905,  the  Water  Convention  of  1906, 
the  Rectification  Convention  of  1933),  as 
well  as  by  the  exchange  of  diplomatic 
notes  and  by  acts  of  Congress,  its  powers 
and  duties  were  also  extended.  On 
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ihc  date  the  new  water  treaty  entered 
into  force,  the  International  Boundary 
Commission’s  name  was  changed  to  the 
International  Boundary  and  ^Vater  Com¬ 
mission,  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Latin  American  soldiers 
return  home 

Brazil  and  Mexico,  the  only  two  Latin 
American  nations  that  sent  fighting  troops 
into  battle  along  with  the  armies  of  other 
L'nitcd  Nations,  recently  had  the  joy  of 
welcoming  their  men  home  from  the  battle- 
fronts  of  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

Brazil's  troops,  who  fought  in  Italy,  re¬ 
turned  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  17, 
1945.  The  day  was  declared  a  holiday  in 
the  Federal  District  and  an  enthusiastic 
welcoming  festival  was  held. 

Air  Squadron  201,  the  Mexican  air  group 
that  fought  against  Japan  in  the  Pacific, 
arrived  in  Mexico  City  on  November  18, 
1945.  parade  and  other  appropriate 
ceremonies  were  held  to  mark  their 
homecoming. 

In  connection  with  Brazil's  participation 
in  the  war,  figures  were  recently  published 
on  the  country's  merchant  shipping  losses 
during  the  submarine  activity  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war.  Thirty-one  merchant 
vessels  were  lost,  representing  a  total  ton¬ 
nage  of  189,294;  457  merchant  seamen 
went  down  with  their  ships  and  538  passen¬ 
gers  likewise. 

New  bridge  links  Argejitina 
and  Brazil 

On  October  12,  1945,  the  new  bridge  over 
the  Uruguay  River  between  Paso  de  los 
Fibres,  Argentina,  and  Uruguayana,  Brazil, 
was  opened  to  traffic.  This  event  marked 
the  climax  of  eleven  years  of  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  two  neighbor 


countries,  .\fter  the  signing  in  1934  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  of  the  original  agreement 
providing  for  the  construction  of  the 
bridge,  a  mixed  commission,  consisting  of 
engineers  from  both  countries,  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  This  commission  made  com¬ 
parative  studies  of  the  commerce,  indus¬ 
tries,  means  of  communication,  and  pop¬ 
ulation  of  various  frontier  cities,  as  well  as 
geological  and  hydrographic  surveys  Ije- 
fore  deciding  on  the  present  location  for 
the  bridge. 

Each  country  undertook  to  construct 
the  section  of  the  bridge  on  its  side  of  the 
international  frontier,  which  runs  through 
the  center  of  the  river.  The  two  sections 
are  identical  in  every  way,  except  that  the 
approach  on  the  Argentine  side  is  neces¬ 
sarily  longer  because  of  the  swampy 
ground  in  that  area.  Mutual  assistance 
was  given  in  the  acquisition  of  building 
materials,  machinery,  and  other  essen¬ 
tials.  The  iron  and  wood  used  in  the 
.Argentine  section  came  from  Brazil,  and 
the  cement  used  in  the  Brazilian  section 
was  of  .Argentine  origin. 

It  is  a  combination  railway  and  highway 
bridge,  and  there  are  sidewalks  to  accom¬ 
modate  pedestrians.  The  total  length  of 
the  bridge  is  about  4,656  feet.  Both  nar¬ 
row  and  medium  gauge  tracks  were  laid, 
the  former  inside  the  latter.  The  bridge 
connects  the  Northeast  Argentine  Railway 
with  the  Rio  Grande  Railway  on  the 
Brazilian  side,  and  with  the  completion 
of  the  Curuzu-Cautia-Paso  de  los  Fibres 
stretch  of  the  -Argentine  state-owned  rail¬ 
ways,  the  latter  system  will  also  be  linked 
with  the  railways  of  Brazil. 

Reorganization  of  administrative 
divisions  in  El  Salvador 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  has  re¬ 
cently  announced  a  new  organization  of 
its  administrative  divisions,  to  replace  that 
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established  in  February  1945.  The  Min¬ 
istry  of  the  Interior  has  passed  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  the  Division  of 
Justice,  and  to  the  Ministry  of  Culture  the 
Division  of  Social  Welfare,  but  has  re¬ 
gained  from  the  Ministry  of  Economy  the 
Division  of  Lalxir.  Interior's  Division  of 
Government  once  more  controls  communi¬ 
cations  services,  and  its  erstwhile  Division 
of  Communications  and  Public  Works  has 
been  dissolved.  The  Division  of  Develop¬ 
ment  reappears,  with  all  public  works 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

The  various  administrative  units  are  now 
distributed  as  follows  among  the  five  Min¬ 
istries:  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs — For¬ 
eign  .\ffairs  and  Justice;  Ministry  of  the 
Interior — Government,  Labor,  and  Devel¬ 
opment;  Ministry  of  Economy — ^Treasury 
and  Public  Credit,  Agriculture,  and  In¬ 
dustry  and  Commerce;  Ministry  of  Cul¬ 
ture — Popular  Culture  and  Social  Wel¬ 
fare;  and  the  Ministry  of  Defense— Na¬ 
tional  Defense  and  Public  Security. 


Peruvian  foreign  trade  in 

-According  to  a  report  recently  published 
by  Peru’s  Department  of  Customs  Statis¬ 
tics.  the  value  of  the  country’s  foreign 
trade  in  1944  amounted  to  nearly  1,062,- 
000,000  soles — an  increase  of  alxjut  17 
percent  over  the  1943  figure,  in  spite  of 
wartime  difficulties  and  restrictions.  The 
value  of  imports  was  14  percent  higher 
than  in  1943,  and  that  of  exports  increased 
by  19  percent. 

The  leading  imports  were  wheat,  ma¬ 
chinery,  rice,  butter,  wood,  iron  and  steel, 
piping,  jute  bags,  trucks  and  chassis, 
fertilizers,  tires,  rails,  automobile  parts, 
petroleum  lubricating  oils,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  tools.  Heading  the  list  of  exports 
were  sugar,  petroleum  deriv'atives,  copper, 
cotton,  lead,  mineral  concentrates,  w(X)l, 


gold,  flax,  bismuth,  elastic  gums,  silver 
articles,  hides  and  skins,  and  fish. 

The  principal  purchasers  of  Peruvian 
products  during  1944  were  the  United 
States  (to  which  went  36  {jercent  of  the 
total  value  of  exports),  Chile  (24  percent), 
Bolivia  (7  piercent),  and  Great  Britain 
(4  percent).  The  chief  sources  of  imports 
were  the  L'nited  States,  .Argentina,  Chile, 
and  .Australia,  which  supplied  54  percent, 
18  percent,  5  percent,  and  4  percent  of  the 
total  value,  respectively. 


Bolivian  Government  stimulates 
national  industry 

In  order  to  promote  a  more  widespread 
acquaintance  with  the  products  of  do¬ 
mestic  industry  among  the  country's  con¬ 
suming  public,  the  Bolivian  Government 
has  recently  issued  a  decree  requiring  all 
merchants  who  sell  goods  of  foreign  manu¬ 
facture  to  keep  in  stock  similar  goods 
manufactured  in  Bolivia.  The  decree  also 
provides  for  annual  industrial  expositions, 
to  lie  held  in  department  capitals  and 
other  leading  cities  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  National  Chamljer  of  Commerce 
and  other  chamljers  of  commerce  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Merchandise  destined 
for  these  expositions  will  enjoy  a  discount 
in  freight  charges  on  government-owned 
railroads,  and  will  not  Ije  subject  to  tax. 
The  goods  may  Ije  sold  at  whatever  price 
the  exhibitor  can  obtain.  The  cities  are 
obliged  to  provide  the  chamljers  of  com¬ 
merce  with  suitable  quarters  for  the  ex¬ 
positions  free  of  charge,  as  well  as  police 
protection  and  any  other  public  facilities 
requested. 

Funds  for  industrial  prizes  will  be  set 
aside  each  year  in  the  national  budget, 
and  preference  in  the  awarding  of  these 
prizes  will  be  given  to  manufacturers 
taking  part  in  the  various  expositions,  and 
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lo  those  employino;  the  e;reatest  proportion 
of  domestic  raw  material  and  labor. 

Credit  for  national  development 
in  Ecuador 

Statistics  were  recently  published  show¬ 
ing  the  first  year’s  activity  of  Ecuador’s 
National  Development  Bank  and  the 
Provincial  Development  Banks.  These 
banks  operate  under  the  provisions  of  a 
decree  of  Octolier  6,  1943,  as  amended  by 
a  decree  of  Decemljer  28,  1943.  Their 
purpose,  briefly  stated,  is  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
production  throughout  the  Republic,  and 


to  grant  the  credits  necessary  for  such 
development. 

The  published  figures  indicate  that  the 
15  provincial  banks  experienced  an  in¬ 
crease  in  their  initial  capital  amounting 
to  1,527,626  sucres  (one  sucre  equals 
$0.0726  U.  S.).  They  liegan  business  with 
a  total  capital  of  60,335,194  sucres  and  as 
of  June  30,  1945,  the  figure  had  reached 
61,862,820  sucres. 

Credits  totaling  1 26,803,294  sucres  were 
granted  by  the  banks  in  the  form  of  con¬ 
tract,  crop  and  production,  and  mortgage 
loans,  and  were  distributed  among  the 
various  provinces  and  different  lines  of 
business  activity  as  follows: 


I’nivincial  Bank  i 

Uoninirrcf 

ARrioulturc  | 

Industry 

Total 

Carchi . 

Suerrt 

1,383,  220 

Suerts 

2,  256,  806 

Sucre! 

56,  500 

Sucre! 

3,  696, 526 

Imbabura . 

1,048,  050 

1.  122,000 

755,  300 

2,  925, 350 

Pichincha . 

102,  900 

6,  442,  432 

3,  440,  240 

9,  985, 572 

Cotopaxi . 

1,863,  259 

2,  736,  400 

1, 168,  450 

5,  768, 109 

TunRurahua . 

1,  178,  635 

1,974,  065 

2,  807,  385 

5,  960, 084 

Chimborazo . 

3, 142,  884 

2,  997,  286 

1,  549,  021 

7,  689, 191 

Bolivar . 

840,  091 

1,  542,  483 

171,060 

2,  553,  524 

C.anar . 

430,  170 

304,  300 

196,  900 

931,370 

Azuay . 

I.oja . 

1,719,  709 

2,  594,  827 
1,999,  150 

1,044,  600 
650,  000 
332,  802 

3,  639, 427 

4,  368, 860 

Esmcraldas . . 

2.  795,  379 

1,219,  796 

4,  347, 977 

Manabi . 

7,  201,  814 

20,517,910 

2.010,  433 

29,730,157 

Los  Rios . 

859,917 

10,  604,  870 

1, 135,  650 

12,600, 437 

Guayas . 

El  Oro . 

470,  307 

23,  436,  328 
2,  544,  557 

6,012,918 

142,600 

1  29,  449, 245 

3,  157, 465 

Total . 

23,  036,  335 

82,  293,210 

j  21,  473,  589 

126,  803, 294 

Figured  on  a  percentaete  Itasis.  it  is  seen 
that  16.9  percent  of  total  credits  were 
granted  to  industry,  18.2  percent  to  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  remainder,  64.9  percent,  to 
agriculture  and  stock  raising.  This  is 
natural,  of  course,  considering  that  Ecua¬ 
dor  is  basically  an  agricultural  country,  and 
that  the  development  of  its  farm  and  live¬ 
stock  production,  the  opening  of  new  areas 
to  cultivation,  colonization  of  unused 
lands,  irrigation,  marketing,  and  kindred 
activities  for  which  the  credits  are  being 


extended,  will  add  enormously  to  the 
national  income.  As  resources  of  the 
banks  increase  with  time,  the  l^enefits  of 
this  credit  system,  already  apparent  after 
only  one  year’s  operation,  will  Ije  even 
more  extensive  and  effective. 

Venezuela  imports  fine  cattle 

Venezuela’s  National  Production  Board  is 
initiating  a  plan  to  import  from  the  United 
States  4,000  head  of  cattle  for  breeding 
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purposes.  The  Board  is  paying  for  the 
cattle,  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is 
contributing  part  of  the  costs  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  acclimatization,  veterinary  care,  and 
other  expenses  involved  in  delivering  the 
animals  in  good  condition  to  the  ultimate 
purchasers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value 
of  each  animal  is  about  800  boHvares 
(S239,  U.  S.  cy.),  but  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  acquisition  by  stock  raisers,  the 
government  is  selling  them  for  only  600 
bolivares.  The  cattle  will  be  sold  only  to 
those  who  can  give  them  adequate  care, 
and  who  will  benefit  from  their  possession. 
In  addition  to  cattle,  certain  breeds  of 
burros,  goats,  and  hogs  are  included  in 
the  project.  This  is  the  first  large-scale 
program  of  this  type  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  expected  to  have  wide¬ 
spread  effects  on  the  development  of  the 
nation’s  vital  stock  raising  industry. 


The  I.  I.  A.  A.  Food  Mission 
in  Honduras 

On  June  30,  1945,  the  Food  Mission  in 
Honduras  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs  was  dissolved,  and  the  work 
that  it  had  been  carrying  on  since  its 
beginning  in  November  1942  was  taken 
over  by  the  Honduran  Commission  on 
Food  and  Agriculture.  During  its  two 
and  a  half  years  of  existence,  the  activities 
of  the  Mission  centered  around  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  operation  of  three  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations,  located  at 
Comayagua,  Toncontin,  and  Danli.  The 
station  at  Comayagua  specializes  in  the 
improvement  of  stock-raising  and  dairying 
methexis,  and  carries  on  trial  plantings  of 
many  varieties  of  such  crops  as  corn,  rice, 
beans,  sugar  cane,  alfalfa,  and  peanuts. 
It  is  now  starting  a  colonization  plan,  and 
the  first  unit  of  eight  settlers  will  soon  be 
established  on  its  land,  .^t  Toncontin,  all 


the  available  land  is  devoted  to  experi¬ 
mental  vegetable  crops,  a  tree  nursery, 
and  the  testing  and  exhibition  of  various 
types  of  irrigation.  The  Danli  station 
concentrates  on  demonstrating  different 
methods  of  dry  farming. 

The  Honduran  Government,  in  addition 
to  contributing  its  share  toward  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Mission,  assisted  in  its  work  by- 
supplying  agricultural  equipment,  allow¬ 
ing  free  entrance  of  machinery  and  other 
necessities  into  the  country,  and  granting 
gratuitous  telephone  and  telegraph  serv¬ 
ice,  as  well  as  free  transportation  on 
.State-owned  railways. 

The  Mi.ssion  worked  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
the  Inter-.American  Educational  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  Local  Resources 
Development  Service,  another  division  of 
the  I.  I.  A.  It  collaborated  with  this 
serv  ice  in  the  construction  of  experimental 
low-cost  granaries  that  could  be  easily 
imitated  by  the  country’s  farmers,  and  in 
the  distribution  throughout  the  republic  of 
folders  giving  instructions  on  such  pro¬ 
cedures  as  tanning,  the  making  of  soap, 
and  the  fashioning  of  tools  and  other 
equipment. 


The  Aguaytia  bridge  on  the 
Transandine  Highway 

Fhe  recently  completed  Aguaytia  Bridge 
in  Peru  represents  an  important  link  in 
the  growing  network  of  inter-American 
communications.  The  bridge  is  located  on 
the  Transandine  Highway,  which  will 
connect  Callao  on  the  Pacific  coast  with 
Pucallpa  on  the  Ucayali  River,  an  affluent 
of  the  .'\mazon.  Having  a  total  length  of 
2,310  feet,  it  is  the  largest  single  engineer¬ 
ing  structure  on  the  highway,  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  Amazon 
Basin.  The  bridge  carries  double  traffic 
lanes,  and  has  a  capacity  of  15  tons.  Its 
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flooring  contains  auto  reflectors  to  facilitate 
night  driving. 

The  preliminary'  topographic  studies 
were  made  in  1940-41,  and  the  clearing 
and  excavation  of  the  approaches  were 
done  in  the  early  months  of  1943.  The 
actual  construction,  begun  in  March  1943, 
was  completed  in  August  1945  in  spite  of 
the  handicaps  imposed  by  floods  and  war¬ 
time  shortages  of  mechanical  equipment 
and  transportation  facilities.  The  project 
was  executed  partly  under  the  direct  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  and  partly  by  private  engineers 
under  government  contract.  The  total 
cost  of  the  bridge  was  approximately 
3,000,000  soles  (S461,000). 

Cuba  buys  beans  and  coffee 
abroad 

Cuba  and  Mexico  recently  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  the  purchase  liy  the  former 
from  the  latter  of  a  maximum  of  5,000  tons 
of  black  Ix^ans  of  the  1944-45  Mexican 
crop  and  3,000  tons  of  white  Ijeans  of  the 
1943-44  crop.  The  Ijeans  will  lie  ex¬ 
empted  from  consular  fees  and  customs 
duties. 

A  presidential  decree  also  recently  gave 
the  Cuban  Coffee  Stabilization  Institute 
authority  to  import  free  of  duty  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  150,000  quintals  (1  quintal  equals 
about  100  pounds)  of  coffee,  to  alleviate 
the  scarcity  resulting  from  last  year’s 
short  domestic  crop.  The  price  of  $24.00 
{jer  100  pounds  fixed  for  the  imported 
coffee  will  permit  the  Institute  to  sell  it 
at  a  profit,  which  will  l)e  added  to  the 
Institute’s  fund  for  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  coffee  industry,  e.xcept 
for  $50,000  which  will  lie  used  to  take  a 
coffee  plantation  census  and  $67,000  to 
cover  the  Institute’s  present  deficit. 

Still  another  step  toward  securing  ade¬ 


quate  stocks  of  coffee  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  was  made  by  another  presi¬ 
dential  decree  in  Septemljer  1945,  which 
provided  that  all  coffee  harvested  in  Cuba 
from  May  1,  1945  to  April  30,  1946,  be 
reserved  for  the  home  market.  Minimum 
prices  to  producers  were  fixed  by  the 
decree. 

Paraguayan  merchant 
marine 

Decree-Law  No.  9351,  approved  by  the 
President  of  Paraguay  on  June  27,  1945, 
and  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of 
Paraguay  on  June  30,  1945,  establishing 
a  national  merchant  marine,  was  hailed 
with  deep  satisfaction  throughout  the 
nation,  particularly  in  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  circles. 

The  capital  of  the  new  State  merchant 
fleet  was  fixed  at  20,000,000  guaranies 
(1  guarani  equals  $0.3205  U.  S.),  to  con¬ 
sist  of  1,000,000  guaranies  contributed  in 
cash  by  the  Government;  boats  and  other 
goods  transferred  by  the  Government; 
the  net  profits  of  the  enterprise;  and  the 
proceeds  of  domestic  or  foreign  bonds  that 
may  be  issued  by  the  Government  to  cover 
the  deficit  in  authorized  capital.  .Ml 
proceeds  derived  from  operation  of  the 
fleet  will  be  allocated  to  administrative 
expenses  and  to  debt  service;  any  net 
profits  will  be  transferred  to  the  capital 
account  until  this  reaches  its  full  amount, 
and  thereafter  the  net  profits  will  accrue  to 
a  reserve  fund. 

Administration  of  the  State  merchant 
marine  is  vested  in  a  seven-member 
Board  of  Directors,  four  of  them  named 
directly  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  the  other  three  in  this  fashion:  one 
each  representing  industry,  trade,  and  the 
agricultural  and  livestock  industry,  to  be 
selected  by  the  President  from  lists  of  three 
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names  presented  by  each  of  the  three  busi¬ 
ness  groups  concerned. 

Paraguay  once  had  a  successful  merchant 
fleet,  in  the  days  of  Carlos  Antonio 
Lopez,  the  country’s  first  constitutional 
president,  who  governed  from  1842  to 
1862.  He  regarded  the  river  as  the  high¬ 
way  that  would  bring  Paraguay  commu¬ 
nications,  commerce,  and  independence. 
With  the  help  of  European  technicians, 
he  established  shipyards  and  built  up  a 
fleet  that  maintained  traffic  with  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  and  ev'en  crossed  the  sea 
to  Europe.  After  his  death,  however, 
Paraguay’s  fleet  was  lost  at  the  naval 
battle  of  Riachuelo  on  June  12,  1865, 
during  the  War  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  decree-law 
establishing  the  new  merchant  marine 
was  approved,  the  nation  had  a  preview 
of  things  to  come.  A  Paraguayan  nav'al 
vessel,  the  Afariscal  Esligarribia,  converted 
into  a  freighter,  made  its  first  trip  to 
Montevideo,  loaded  with  freight,  princi¬ 
pally  logs,  from  upper  Paraguay;  on  its 
return  trip,  it  carried  merchandise  for  the 
Paraguayan  Government.  The  voyage  of 
this  ship,  the  first  merchant  vessel  to  ply 
the  nation’s  waterways  under  the  Para¬ 
guayan  flag  in  eighty  years,  was  widely 
celebrated  as  a  concrete  step  toward  the 
revival  of  a  merchant  marine. 


Steel  production  in  Chile 

Chile's  national  steel  resources,  already 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  expansion  of  a 
Santiago  foundry,  are  to  be  further  in¬ 
creased  by  the  building  of  a  plant  near 
Concepcidn  which  will  turn  out  pig  iron, 
hea\y  and  light  structural  steel,  wire,  pipe, 
and  other  iron  and  steel  products.  For 
this  new  plant  the  Government  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  has  negotiated  a  loan  of 
$28,000,000  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 


of  W  ashington,  to  provide  materials  and 
equipment  from  the  United  States.  An 
additional  credit  of  $2,000,000  will  be 
used  to  buy  what  is  needed  for  providing 
the  plant  with  electric  power.  Funds  for 
building  and  operating  the  plant,  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $25,000,000,  will  be  raised 
in  Chile  by  the  Corporation. 

New  facilities  installed  at  the  Santiago 
foundry  in  July  1945  have  tripled  the 
plant’s  output,  adding  12,000  tons  of  bar 
steel  a  year  to  the  6,000  that  it  had  pre¬ 
viously  turned  out.  Using  Chilean  de¬ 
posits  of  iron  and  of  the  other  minerals 
needed,  Chilean  foundries  will  now  be 
able  to  produce  enough  steel  for  the 
country's  construction  requirements,  thus 
assisting  the  building  industry  and  at  the 
same  time  freeing  a  corresponding  amount 
of  foreign  exchange  for  other  imports 
necessary  to  the  country’s  development  at 
this  critical  point  in  the  national  economy. 

Government  crop  financing  in  Brazil 

The  Bank  of  Brazil,  through  its  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Credit  Section,  has 
lieen  authorized  to  help  finance  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  rice,  Ijeans,  corn,  soy  beans, 
peanuts,  and  sunflower  seed  during  the 
1945-46  crop  year. 

The  Bank’s  financial  aid  will  be  in  the 
form  of  subsidies,  figured  on  the  produetion 
of  each  crop.  Prospective  acreage  must 
lie  reported  liefore  hand  by  the  various 
States,  through  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  to  the  Bank  and  must  be  approved 
by  the  latter.  Then  monthly  reports  must 
be  rendered  on  crop  progress.  Specific 
provisions  are  also  made  for  delivery  and 
storage  of  the  crops  in  special  warehouses, 
and  for  their  eventual  destination  to 
national  reserve  stocks,  export,  or  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  Brazil’s  commitments  to 
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FOUNDATION  OF  AP. 
PLIED  SCIENCES  IX 
SAO  PAULO 
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Father  Roberto  Saboiadc 
Medeiros,  of  Sao  Paulo. 
Brazil,  who  visited  tht 
United  States  year  befort 
last  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Department  of  State,  has 
recently  sponsored  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  Foundation 
of  Applied  Sciences.  Its 
purpose  is  to  stimulate  the 
study  of  science  in  order 
to  promote  industry. 

Father  Saboia  is  not  onlv 
president  of  A^ao  Social, 
whose  field  of  activiu 
covers  various  phases  of 
education,  social  medicine, 
and  religion,  but  also 
editor  of  the  review  Xernp 
Social. 


('ourtMy  of  FVrnando  SatMiia  (If*  MeileiroM 

Industriai  development  favored  by 
Cuban  legislation 

Under  authority  of  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2144,  approved  August  7,  1945, 
the  Cuban  Government  will  grant  certain 
broad  tax  e.xemptions  to  new'  industries 
set  up  for  the  manufacture  or  semimanu¬ 
facture  of  goods  not  already  Ijeing  pro¬ 
duced  in  Cuba. 

The  exemptions  include  all  customs  and 
consular  fees  and  duties  on  machinery, 
equipment,  tools,  and  construction  mate¬ 


rials  imported  because  they  are  unav  ailable 
in  Cuba,  together  with  the  tax  on  money 
expiorted  to  pay  for  such  goods,  for  the 
first  three  years  during  which  the  new 
enterprise  operates.  A  six-year  exemption 
is  offered  on  the  tax  on  interest  received  on 
mortgage  or  other  loans  for  new  enter¬ 
prises;  this  waiver  is  therefore  expected 
to  stimulate  loans  to  new  industry.  A 
six-year  exemption  is  also  given  on  taxes 
on  capital,  stocks,  and  excess  profits;  and 
a  ten-year  exemption  is  authorized  for 
customs  and  consular  fees  and  duties  on 
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imported  raw  materials  unoljtainable  in 
Cuba  and  for  the  export  tax  on  money 
sent  abroad  to  pay  for  such  materials. 
Finally,  a  reduction  will  Ije  made  during 
the  industry’s  first  ten  years  in  the  general 
profits  tax,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
Cuban  raw  materials  with  respect  to  the 
total  value  of  all  raw  materials  used, 
provided  that  at  least  one-third  is  of 
Cuban  origin. 

Progress  in  education  in  the 
Dominican  Republic 

The  Revista  de  Educacion,  quarterly  official 
organ  of  the  Department  of  Education 
and  Fine  Arts  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
recently  published  some  illuminating  facts 
regarding  the  nation’s  progress  in  educa¬ 
tion  during  the  fifteen  years  since  Presi¬ 
dent  Trujillo  first  took  office  in  1930. 

The  following  comparative  figures  show 
really  notable  achievements.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  in  the  country  (ranging  from 
elementary  to  higher  educational,  voca¬ 
tional,  and  fine  arts  schools)  rose  from  525 
in  1 930  to  2,223  in  1 945  and  the  number  of 
pupils  and  students  enrolled  from  50,360 
to  220,299.  Of  the  total  number  of 
schools,  2,034  are  official,  53  semi-official, 
and  136  private,  ^\’hen  schools  supported 
by  other  Government  departments  and 
the  Dominican  Party  are  added,  the 
figures  reach  2,426  schools  and  229,417 
students.  The  annual  budget  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  and  Fine  Arts  in¬ 
creased  from  $716,103  in  1930  to  $2,307,- 
759  in  1945. 

In  1935  the  Department  of  Education, 
which  previously  formed  part  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction, 
was  given  independent  cabinet  status, 
functioning  under  the  name  of  Department 
of  State  for  Education  and  Fine  Arts. 
Within  the  new  Department  a  numljer  of 


special  divisions  were  established,  such  as 
the  General  Office  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
English  Section,  School  Medical  Service, 
and  General  Sports  Office. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  country’s 
760  rural  schools  are  now  located  in  their 
own  buildings,  where  72,300  pupils  study. 
In  addition  to  these  regular  rural  schools, 
early  in  1945  the  nation  had  1,117  “emer¬ 
gency”  schools,  serving  77,870  pupils. 
These  emergency  schools  were  established 
in  accordance  with  Law  No.  543,  ap¬ 
proved  September  3,  1941,  which  began 
the  republic’s  crusade  against  illiteracy. 
This  campaign  was  undertaken  not  only 
for  children  and  adolescents  but  also  for 
adults.  Realizing  that  the  nation’s  ordi¬ 
nary  school  facilities  were  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  project,  the  Government 
authorized  the  establishment  of  up  to 
5,000  emergency  schools,  distributed 
throughout  the  rural  areas  in  accordance 
with  illiteracy  conditions.  From  May  13, 
1935,  the  date  of  the  last  census,  to  1945, 
illiteracy  decreased  12.2  percent  with 
respect  to  the  nation’s  total  population 
and  17.9  percent  with  respect  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  group  above  nine  years  of  age. 

During  the  15  years  since  1930  various 
other  educational  and  cultural  institutions 
were  established  which  provide  opportu¬ 
nity  for  specialized  advanced  study  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  widen  the  scope 
of  national  cultural  activity.  Among  these 
institutions  are  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  Speech;  the  National  School 
of  Fine  Arts;  the  Central  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  School;  the  School  for  Public  Ac¬ 
countants,  which  opened  its  doors  in 
April  1945;  the  Dominican  Academy  of 
History;  the  Dominican  Commission  of 
Intellectual  Cooperation;  the  Commission 
for  the  Preservation  of  National  Monu¬ 
ments;  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra; 
and  the  National  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  National  Museum  underwent  a 
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general  reorganization  and  several  learned 
societies,  such  as  the  Dominican  Academy 
of  Languages  and  the  Dominican  Athe¬ 
naeum,  were  granted  subventions  by  the 
State  to  help  insure  their  stability  and 
progress. 

On  August  16,  1945,  the  first  of  the 
twenty  modern  buildings  that  will  form 
the  University  City  in  Ciudad  Trujillo 
was  opened.  The  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Santo  Domingo  will  be 
housed  in  the  new  edifice,  w'hich  contains 
five  class  rooms,  each  with  a  capacity  for 
100  students;  offices  for  the  faculty;  and 
an  amphitheater,  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  300  students. 

Other  l^enefits  of  the  national  educa¬ 
tional  program  during  the  past  several 
years  include  the  serving  of  school  lunches 
and  the  distribution  of  clothing  to  needy 
school  children;  the  establishment  of  school 
libraries;  and  the  creation  of  an  award,  in 
accordance  with  Law  No.  282  of  May  29, 

1 940,  of  two  scholarships.  These  scholar¬ 
ships,  granted  annually  to  the  two  most 
outstanding  public  primary  school  pupils, 
comprise  a  monthly  stipend  of  $60  over  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  sufficient  to  cover 
the  child's  education  and  subsistence, 
from  grade  school  through  uni\ersity, 
technical,  or  other  specialized  higher 
study. 

Change  in  officer  ranks  in  the 
Argentine  Navy 

The  new  law  governing  the  organization 
of  the  Argentine  Navy,  Decree  No.  10,700 
of  May  30,  1945,  makes  some  changes  in 
officer  ranks  (see  Officer  Ranks  oj  the 
Armed  Forces  oJ  the  Western  Hemisphere,  by 
Francis  Millet  Rogers,  Bulletin,  January 
1945,  and  Reorganization  of  the  Argentine 
Armed  Forces,  Bulletin,  June  1945).  The 
rank  of  Capitan  de  Corbeta  is  introduced 
between  Capitan  de  Fragata  and  Teniente 


de  Navio,  and  Teniente  de  Corijeta  is 
placed  between  Teniente  de  Fragata  and 
Guardiamarina.  The  ranks  of  .\lferez  de 
Navio  and  Alferez  de  Fragata  ha\e  been 
dropped.  The  naval  ranks  as  they  now 
stand  are  listed  below: 

NAVY 

9.  .\lmirante 
8.  Vicealmirante 
7.  Contraalmirante 
6.  Capitdn  de  Navio 
5.  Capitan  de  Fragata 
4.  Capitan  de  Corbeta 
3.  Teniente  de  Navio 
2.  Teniente  de  Fragata 
1.  Teniente  de  Corbeta 
Guardiamarina 

New  normal  school  in  Honduras 

A  group  of  parents  in  Puerto  Cortes,  Hon¬ 
duras,  have  organized  themselves  into  a 
legal  entity — the  Asociacion  de  Padres 
de  Familia  de  Puerto  Cortes— in  order 
to  found  a  coeducational  normal  school 
in  that  city’.  The  school,  which  will  bear 
the  name  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  will 
offer  liberal  arts  and  commercial  courses 
as  well  as  teacher-training.  Students  of 
both  sexes,  regardless  of  financial  status, 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  extend  their 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  a 
preliminary'  step  to  obtaining  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Sciences  and  Letters,  to 
take  specialized  business  courses,  or  to 
acquire  certificates  qualifying  them  to 
teach  in  city  primary  schools.  The  insti¬ 
tution  will  be  administered  by  its  own 
board,  and  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  Association  members. 

National  Library  Council  in  Peru 

A  National  Library  Council  has  Ixcn 
estaldished  in  Peru  to  supervise  the  coun¬ 
try’s  libraries,  and  to  control  Government 
funds  appropriated  for  their  support. 
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IlVorking  in  cooperation  Mith  the  Office  of 
,\rt  Education  and  Cultural  Dissemina¬ 
tion,  the  Council  will  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  library  profession,  and  the 
?ro\vth  and  improvement  of  libraries 
throughout  the  republic.  It  will  make  a 
special  study  of  ways  and  means  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  chain  of  popular,  labor  union, 

;■  traveling,  juvenile,  city,  rural,  or  whatever 
j  type  of  libraries  best  answers  the  needs  of 
the  country,  and  will  proceed  to  set  up  a 
nation-wide  system  of  book  depositories. 
Members  of  the  Council  include  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  National  Library,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Peruvian  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  delegates  from  various  special  libra¬ 
ries,  and  the  chiefs  of  certain  sections  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education. 


Bolivian  Indian  Congress 

The  National  Indian  Congress  that  con¬ 
vened  in  La  Paz  last  May  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  an  important  event  in  Bolivian 
history,  partly  because  it  was  the  first  such 
congress  to  Ije  held  in  the  country,  but  still 
more  Ijecause  it  won  for  the  Indian  popu¬ 
lation  the  abolition  of  old  laws  whose 
practice  had  kept  them  in  a  state  of  near¬ 
slavery,  and  the  promulgation  of  netv  laws 
offering  them  educational  opportunities 
and  promising  agrarian  reforms. 

For  the  first  time  representatives  of 
Bolivia’s  vast  Indian  population  were  able 
to  formulate  together  their  demands  for 
better  social,  economic,  educational,  and 
health  opportunities.  Over  2,000  delegates 
attended,  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  chairman  was  an  Aymara  Indian,  and 
the  Congress  had  three  official  languages, 
Quechua,  Aymara,  and  Spanish. 

Measures  recommended  by  the  Congress 
included  the  following: 

1.  The  enforcement  of  previous  legislation 
requiring  the  establishment  of  schools  by  the 


owners  of  agricultural,  mining,  and  industrial 
enterprises. 

2.  The  study  and  practical  regulation  of  Indian 
education  by  the  National  Government,  including 
the  provision  of  technically  trained  teachers  and 
of  agricultural  education  for  adults. 

3.  The  suppression  of  municipal  tax  collections 
at  the  points  of  entry  of  cities. 

4.  The  abolition  of  the  pongueaje  and  mitanaje 
and  of  all  free  services  on  the  part  of  the  native 
population.  (The  pongueaje  and  mitanaje  were 
tw'o  feudal  practices  by  which  the  Indians  could 
be  arbitrarily  taken  from  their  homes  and 
obliged  to  work  without  pay  on  construction 
projects  or  in  the  mines.) 

5.  The  preparation  of  an  Agrarian  Code. 

6.  The  establishment  of  provisions  governing 
the  relations  between  proprietors  and  laborers 
until  the  Code  is  set  up. 

7.  The  regulation  of  rural  police. 

8.  The  approval  by  the  Government  of  the 
prop>osal  for  the  establishment  of  .Agricultural 
cooperatives  prepared  by  the  Steering  Committee 
of  the  Congress. 

9.  \  vote  of  praise  for  the  .Academia  .Aymara 
for  the  work  it  is  carrying  on,  and  the  stimulation 
of  other  organizations  for  the  study  of  native 
languages. 

10.  The  establishment  of  the  Bolivian  Indian 
Institute  as  a  part  of  the  Inter-. American  Indian 
Institute. 

11.  The  publication  in  a  bilingual  handbook 
of  current  legal  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
the  rural  worker  and  of  the  Indian  in  general. 

12.  The  designation  of  Francisco  Chipana 
Ramos,  Chairman  of  the  Congress,  as  the 
permanent  representative  of  the  rural  workers 
before  the  national  Government. 

13.  The  organization  of  public  health  services, 
the  establishment  of  pharmacies  in  provincial 
capitals  and  native  villages,  and  the  obliging  of 
proprietors  to  protect  the  health  of  their  workers. 

14.  An  increase  in  irrigation  activities  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  expropriation  of  the 
necessary  sources  of  water. 

1 5.  The  provision  of  facilities  for  the  acquisition 
of  identification  cards  by  Indians. 

16.  The  prohibition  of  “hunting  parties”  by 
the  savage  tribes  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  employment  of  every  possible  means  to 
incorporate  them  into  civilized  life. 

The  response  of  the  Bolivian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  prompt  and  effective.  An  execu- 
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live  decree  promulgated  on  May  15,  1945 
abolished  pongueaje  and  mitanaje,  fixed  a 
fine  of  500  bolivianos  for  infractions,  and 
authorized  any  Indians  then  ser\’ing  as 
portgos  or  mitanis  to  return  immediately  to 
their  homes,  demanding  a  certain  sum 
for  traveling  expenses.  The  same  decree 
goes  on  to  state  that  all  service  must  Ije 
done  voluntarily  and  must  receive  due 
remuneration,  and  it  provides  that  any 
public  official  who  obliges  Indians  to 
give  free  ser\ices  will  be  deprived  of  his 
office. 

Another  executive  decree  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  draft 
a  new  Agrarian  Code,  the  text  of  which 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  Government  by 
December  31,  1945.  A  third  decree  regu¬ 
lated  rural  labor  pending  establishment 
of  the  Code. 

In  answer  to  the  recommendations  re¬ 
garding  education,  the  President  promul¬ 
gated  a  decree  providing  that  50  percent 
of  the  public  works  tax  revenues  in  each 
province  will  be  used  for  Indian  schools 
and  that  the  Ministry  of  Education  will 
send  out  teachers  for  rural  schools,  and 
requiring  landowners  to  comply  with 
previous  legislation  in  providing  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  Indian  workers. 

Social  security  for  government 
employees  in  Colombia 

Employees  of  the  Colombian  Govern¬ 
ment  will  begin  with  the  new  year  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  social  security 
fund  set  up  for  them  by  decree  of  June 
30,  1945,  in  accordance  with  policies  laid 
down  in  the  labor  law  of  February  19, 
1945.  These  benefits  will  include  sick¬ 
ness  and  disability  allowances,  medical 
and  hospital  allowances,  a  lump  sum 
payment  at  death  or  separation  from 
seiA’ice,  retirement  at  the  age  of  50  after 
20  years  of  service,  and  necessary  burial 


expenses.  The  insurance  will  be  com¬ 
pulsory  for  permanent  government  em¬ 
ployees  not  already  covered  by  official 
insurance.  It  will  Ije  optional  for  tempo¬ 
rary  and  contract  employees,  and  for 
those  permanent  employees  already  carry¬ 
ing  official  insurance  who  prefer  to  en¬ 
roll  under  the  new  system.  Additional 
services  covering  families  of  the  insured 
may  be  developed  in  the  future,  and  these 
will  Ijc  optional. 

An  annual  appropriation  amounting  to 
3  percent  of  the  national  revenues  will 
be  added  to  the  premiums  paid  by  the 
insured  to  form  the  fund.  Premiums  will 
be  deducted  from  wages  and  salaries,  and 
will  be  2  percent  in  the  case  of  laborers,  3 
percent  for  other  government  employees. 
The  latter  will  also  be  required  to  make 
an  entering  payment  amounting  to  one- 
third  of  their  salaries  for  the  first  month 
after  January  1,  1945.  The  fund  will  be 
administered  by  a  Board  made  up  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Treasury,  the  Minister  of 
Labor,  Hygiene,  and  Social  Security, 
the  Comptroller  General,  an  elected 
representative  of  laborers  employed  by 
the  government,  and  an  elected  repre¬ 
sentative  of  other  government  employees. 


New  homes  for  Ecuadorean 
farm  workers 


p  iroi 


The  Government  of  Ecuador  recently 
issued  regulations  on  housing  for  rural 
workers.  Both  the  Constitution  and  the 
Labor  Code  establish  the  obligation  of 
farm  owners  to  furnish  adequate,  health¬ 
ful,  and  comfortable  homes  for  their 
workers,  and  the  recent  regulations  were 
issued  by  the  Chief  Executive  to  enforce 
a  wider  fulfillment  of  that  obligation. 

Houses  for  workers  with  families  must 
have  not  less  than  two  bedrooms,  a  cor¬ 
ridor,  and  a  kitchen,  and  outside  the  house 
but  adjacent  to  it,  a  proper  shelter  must 
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Ti-  j=  be  provided  for  domestic  animals.  The 
Ti-  1  kitchen  must  also  have  an  extension  or 
ial  I  other  proper  storage  place  for  household 
(0-  i  food  supplies.  For  workers  without  fami- 
For  I  lies,  group  housing  faeilities  equipped  with 
ry-  I  individual  rooms  must  be  constructed. 

;n-  I  Early  compliance  with  these  regulations 
lal  I  was  assured  by  requiring  that  farm  owners 
ed  I  or  renters  secure  model  housing  plans 
ese  I  from  the  Engineering  Department  of  the 
I  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  within  15  days 
to  i  after  the  decree  became  effective  (July  2, 
vill  1945),  and  they  were  further  required  to 

the  !tart  construction  of  at  least  two  houses 

vill  I  within  two  months  from  that  date  and  to 
ind  ■  have  all  the  necessary  material  on  hand  to 
5, 3  :  complete  them  as  rapidly  as  possible, 

ees.  Beginning  with  the  year  1946,  the  Min- 

ake  istr\’  of  Social  Welfare  is  authorized  to 

me-  determine  the  number  of  additional  houses 

nth  tobe  built  annually  on  each  estate,  accord- 

be  ing  to  the  number  of  workers  employed, 

the  The  regulations  also  fixed  penalties  for 

r  of  failure  to  comply  with  these  provisions. 

■»ty.  I 

:ted  I 

Expanded  water  supply 
for  Puerto  Cortes 

'ces.  J 

A  contract  has  been  signed  between  the 
Inter-.American  Cooperative  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  District  Council  of  Puerto 
Cortes,  Honduras,  providing  for  the  con- 
;ntly  >truction  of  a  supplementary  water-supply 

ural  tvstem  for  that  city.  The  project,  which 

the  is  expected  to  cost  approximately  $11,500, 

ti  of  "ill  be  financed  by  the  city  and  planned 

alth-  and  executed  by  the  Inter-American 

their  Health  Service.  The  present  water  supply 

were  of  this  vital  Caribbean  port,  which  is 

force  derived  from  the  Cieneguita  River,  has 

proved  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
must  dtv's  7,560  people  during  the  dry  season, 

cor-  The  Health  Service  plans  to  expand  the 

louse  system  by  bringing  water  from  the  Cacao 

must  River,  located  to  the  southwest  of  the 


Cieneguita.  It  is  expected  that  the  com¬ 
bined  supply  from  the  two  rivers  will  be 
sufficient  even  for  10,000  inhabitants. 

Venezuelan  regional  health  units 

In  order  to  insure  adequate  health  and 
welfare  services  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  the  Venezuelan  Government  is 
establishing  Regional  Health  Units 
throughout  the  republic.  These  Units 
will  be  charged  with  supervising  and 
coordinating  the  federal,  state,  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  health  and  welfare  activities  within 
their  respective  territories.  They  will 
make  systematic  studies  of  the  needs  of  the 
cities  and  towns  under  their  jurisdiction, 
and  report  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
Social  Welfare  any  problems  beyond  their 
ability  to  solve.  Each  unit  will  include 
such  services  as  Sanitary  Engineering, 
Epidemiology,  Veterinary,  Supervision  of 
Nurses,  and  a  Public  Health  Laboratory. 

Brazilian  Industrial  Apprenticeship 
Service 

For  more  than  three  years  there  has  been 
functioning  in  Brazil  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Apprenticeship  Service,  established  to 
increase  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of 
the  industrial  worker  and  to  raise  his 
standard  of  living.  For  educational  and 
administrative  purposes  the  country’  has 
been  divided  into  ten  regions,  whieh  con¬ 
tribute  proportionately  to  their  population 
to  the  support  of  the  schools.  The  quotas 
are  expended  in  the  same  regions  in  which 
they  are  collected.  The  Serviee  operates 
58  schools  in  which  14,000  industrial  ap¬ 
prentices,  including  both  children  and 
adults,  are  trained.  During  the  war 
emergency  courses  were  offered,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  certificates  were  issued  to  workers 
who  completed  technical  apprenticeships. 
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The  Service  had  plans  for  providing  indus¬ 
trial  training  for  60,000  workers  during 
1945. 

Family  Dining  Room  No.  2  in 
Mexico  City 

On  December  1,  1945,  President  Avila 
C^amacho  of  Mexico  attended  the  cere¬ 
mony  that  marked  the  official  opening  of 
Family  Dining  Room  No.  2,  located  in  the 
Colonia  Anahuac,  one  of  Mexico  City’s 
outlying  industrial  population  centers. 

The  new  building  is  a  great  model  res¬ 
taurant  that  can  serve  750  persons  at  one 
time.  Its  schedule  calls  for  the  ser\ice  of 
three  meals  a  day  to  1,500  persons,  repre¬ 
senting  400  families.  Much  careful  plan¬ 
ning  went  into  its  construction  and  its 
kitchen,  storage,  refrigeration,  and  other 
equipment  is  of  the  best. 

The  serv  ice  the  dining  room  gives  is  not 
charity.  Every  person  pays  for  his  meals 
according  to  his  family  income.  Because 
of  their  low  incomes  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  represent  a  vulnerable  popu¬ 
lation  group,  and  the  benefits  of  the  dining 
room  service,  which  Mexico  has  already- 
had  opportunity  to  measure  through  the 
operation  of  Family  Dining  Room  No.  1 
located  in  another  section  of  the  city,  are 
enormous  in  terms  of  the  human  beings 
involved. 

Publications  of  the  Pan  American 
Union j  July-December  ig4§ 

Books,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  are  edited  by  the  different 
offices  and  divisions  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  They  offer  useful  material  to  the 
student  and  to  the  teacher  in  the  Pan 
American  field,  and  make  available  to 
interested  groups  and  individuals  the 
technical  information  developed  through 


various  phases  of  Pan  American  co- 1 
operation.  | 

The  following  Pan  American  Unioc  E 
publications  appeared  during  the  last  aj 
months  of  1945: 

CoLUMBCs  Memorial  Library:  J 

Selected  List  of  Books  on  Latin  America,  Bibliographic 
Series  No.  4,  7th  edition,  SO. 25. 

The  Pan  American  Bookshelf,  an  annotated  list  of  I 
the  books  received  in  the  Library  of  the  Pat  [ 
American  L'nion,  monthly,  $1.00  a  year.  The 
November-Dccember  number  will  list  the  nearly  t 
5,800  books  received  for  the  First  Pan  .American  i 
Book  Exhibit.)  [ 

Counselor's  Office:  f 

i 

Final  Act  of  the  Third  Inter-American  Conferenct  k 
Agriculture,  Congress  and  Conference  Series  Xa 
49 — English  and  Spanish  editions.  $0.50. 

Final  Act  of  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Coffee  Conferivt, 
Congress  and  Conference  Series  No.  50.  $0.15. 
Transition  Problems  from  li’ar  to  Peace.  Docu¬ 
mentary  material  for  the  Inter-Americat 
Economic  and  Social  Council — English,  Spat 
ish,  and  Portuguese  editions.  ^ 

I 

Division  of  .Xgricultural  Cooperation:  | 

El  Cultivo  del  Caucho  {Hevea  Brasiliensis  w  li  | 
America  Tropical),  by  R.  D.  Rands,  in  the 
Spanish  Series  on  .-Xgriculture.  $0.15. 
Alimentacion  del  Canada,  by  Jorge  dc  Alba,  in  the 
Spanish  Series  on  .\griculture.  $0.15.  | 

Agriculture  in  Nicaragua,  by  Jose  M.  Zelaya,  in  the  | 
English  Series  on  .-Xgriculture.  $0.15.  | 

Publications  for  the  Third  Inter-.Xmerican  Con-| 
ference  on  .\griculture—  I 

Handbook  for  the  Use  of  the  Delegates,  in  Englist  I 
and  S  anish:  I 

Vol.  I.  Part  1 — Money  and  Agricul-|D 
ture;  International  Basii.| 
Agricultural  Commodities  I  ^ 
Part  II — Oil-bearing  Seeii 
and  Vegetable  Oils;  Aninui  j 
Fats  and  Wool  ;  ^ 

Vol.  11.  Part  I — Foodstuffs  and  Ra«| 
Materials  I 

Part  II — Animal  Industry; 
Economic  Entomology;  In¬ 
dustrial  Utilization  of  Agii- ;  ^ 
cultural  Products;  FoodanJ ; 
Nutrition 
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\’ol.  III.  Markets  and  Transportation; 

Agricultural  Migration  in 
the  Postwar  Years;  Agri¬ 
cultural  Statistics 

X'ol.  IV.  International  Organizations 
Dealing  with  .Agriculture; 
Farm  Cost  -Analysis 

Central  Report  on  the  Implementation  oj  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Second  Inter-American  Con¬ 
fer  erue  on  Agriculture: 

Part  I — Reports  of  Argentina,  Colombia, 
Eicuador,  El  Salvador,  Peru,  and  V’ene- 
zuela,  in  English  and  Spanish 

Part  II — Repiorts  of  Cuba,  Haiti,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States  of  -America,  in 
English  and  Spanish 

Injorme  General  sobre  CumpUmiento  de  las  Reso- 
luciones  de  la  Segunda  Conjerencia  Interameri- 
cana  de  Agricultura 

Tercera  Parte — Informes  de  los  Gobiernos 
del  Brasil  y  de  la  Republica  Domini- 
cana,  de  la  Union  Panamericana  y  del 
Instituto  Interamericano  de  Ciencias 
-Agrfcolas 

Las  Conjerencias  Interamericanas  de  Agricultura — 
-Antecedentes. 

Division  of  Financial  and  Economic  Informa¬ 
tion: 

Commercial  Pan  America 

English  edition  of  the  June-July  1945  num¬ 
ber — Inter-American  Concentration  of  Colom¬ 
bian  Commerce,  1940-1944.  $0-20 
English  edition  of  the  -August-September  1 945 
number — Industrial  Brazil.  $0.20. 

English  edition  of  the  October-November 
1945  number — .\ew  Economic  Horizons  for 
Peru.  $0.20. 

English  edition  of  the  December  1945  num¬ 
ber — V'ictory  Minerals  of  Mexico,  1935-1944. 
$0.20. 
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Dhtsion  of  Intellectual  Cooperation: 

Children  in  Latin  American  Art  (packet  of  1 2  illustra¬ 
tions,  descriptions  of  the  pictures  and  biogra¬ 
phies  of  the  artists).  $0.25. 
irt  in  Latin  America — .Vo.  2  (packet  of  32  illus¬ 
trations  and  biographies  of  the  artists  repre¬ 
sented).  $0.35. 

■Udilional  Sources  of  .Material  on  Latin  .imerica.  .A 
list.  Mimeographed  leaflet. 

Exhibit  Material:  Division  of  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion,  Pan  American  Union.  A  list.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed.  Revised. 


Inter-.imerican  Correspondence.  Mimeographed  leaf¬ 
let.  Revised. 

Latin  American  Juveniles  in  English  Translation 
and  Stories  Based  on  Latin  American  Folklore.  .A 
bibliography.  Mimeographed  leaflet. 

.Spanish  Language  Phonograph  Records.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed  leaflet.  Revised, 
t  Lectures  Pedagogiques.  No.  1. 

'  Lectures  Pedagogiques.  No.  2. 

'  La  Sante  par  I'Ecole,  in  the  French  Education 
Series. 

'  Education  pour  une  Societe  Libre,  in  the  French 
Education  Series. 

'  Discipline  Scolaire,  in  the  French  Education 
Series. 

*  L’ Enseignement  de  la  Science  au  Service  de  la  Tie, 
in  the  French  Education  Series. 

-  Disciplina  Escolar,  No.  84  in  the  Portuguese 
Education  Series. 

^  0  Ensino  Funcional  da  Ciencia,  No.  85  in  the 
Portuguese  Education  Series. 

’  Educacion  para  una  Sociedad  Libre,  No.  126  in 
the  Spanish  Education  Series. 

^  Disciplina  Escolar,  No.  127  in  the  Spanish  Edu¬ 
cation  Series. 

*  La  Ensehanza  Funcional  de  la  Ciencia,  No.  128  in 
the  Spanish  Education  Series. 

*  Importancia  del  Diagnostico,  No.  129  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  Education  Series. 

*  Correo,  No.  31. 

*  Correio,  No.  13. 

Panorama,  No.  26. 

The  Indian,  Citizen  of  America,  by  Moises  Saenz, 
No.  9  in  the  Points  of  View  Series. 

Division  of  Labor  and  Social  Information; 

El  hombre  y  el  trabqjo  en  .America.  $0.25. 

Democracia  Industrial,  La  Junta  Nacional  de  Relacio- 
nes  del  Trabajo,  by  .Arturo  Meneses  Pallares. 
$0.25. 

Cooperativas  de  Credilo  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  by- 
Robert  C.  Jones.  $0.25. 

Cooperativas  de  Credito — Estatutos  de  la  Cooperativa 
Federal  de  Credito  de  los  Estados  Unidos.  $0.25. 
Aprenda  el  Ingles. 

Mexican  JTar  U'orkers  in  the  United  States,  by 
Robert  C.  Jones.  $0.25. 

Employment  of  United  States  Citizens  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  $0.10. 

Resoluciones,  Acuerdos,  Recomendaciones  y  Declara- 
ciones  de  Conferencias  Internacionales  Americanos 
sobre  Problemas  Sociales.  $0.10. 

•  For  distribution  in  Haiti  only. 

2  For  distribution  in  Brazil  only. 
s  For  distribution  in  Spanish  .American  countries  only. 
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Division  of  Special  Publk:ations: 

New  Booklets  — 

Nations: 

Colombia.  S0.05. 

Cities; 

Asuncion.  $0.05. 

Caracas.  $0.05. 

Tegucigalpa.  $0.05 
Revised  editions: 

Nations: 

.Argentina.  $0.05. 

Brazil.  $0.05 
.Mexico.  $0.05 

Reprints,  with  revised  figures: 

Nations: 

Chile.  $0.05. 

Dominican  Republic.  $0.05. 

Paraguay.  $0.05. 

Venezuela.  $0.05. 

Editorial  Division: 

Bui.letin  of  the  Pan  .•\mcrican  Union — English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  editions,  July  through 
December  1945.  These  editions  are  not  wholly 
parallel. 

Juridical  Division: 

Status  oj  the  Pan  .American  Treaties  and  Contentions, 
with  text  in  Spanish,  English,  Portuguese,  and 
French.  Revised  to  July  1,  1945. 

7  he  Inter-.American  System  and  the  United  .\ations 
Organization,  by  Manuel  S.  Canyes,  in  English, 
Sprnish,  and  Portuguese. 

Report  on  the  International  Juridical  Status  of  Indi¬ 
viduals  as  “Mar  Criminals."  Prepared  by  the 
Inter-.\merican  Juridical  Committee  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Resolution  \’I  of  the  Inter- .Umerican 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  held 
at  Mexico  City,  February  21  to  March  8, 1945 — 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  English  editions. 
Treaties  and  Conventions  signed  at  the  Third  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  .American  States,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
July  23  to  .August  21,  1906.  I^w  and  Treaty 
.Series  No.  18,  Spanish,  English,  Portuguese,  and 
French  editions. 

Travel  Division; 

Tucatan,  Land  of  the  Mayas.  $0.05. 

Spiecial  memorandum: 

Climate  in  .Mexico. 

We  see  bj  the  papers  that — 

•  Gualemala' s  Foreign  Office  has  notified 
Great  Britain  of  its  wish  to  resume  negotia¬ 


tions  on  the  subject  of  the  territory  vari¬ 
ously  known  as  Belize  or  British  Honduras, 
and  now  administered  by  Great  Britain. 
Guatemala’s  claims  were  not  pressed 
during  the  war,  but  have  never  Ix'en  aban¬ 
doned  ;  they  are  based  on  the  agreement  of 
1859,  which  awarded  the  contested  terri¬ 
tory  to  Great  Britain  in  return  for  certain 
promises.  Those  promises.  Guatemala 
holds,  have  never  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
land  should  therefore  revert  to  Guatemala. 

•  Great  Britain  has  offered  to  submit  the 
dispute  to  the  new  World  Court  when  it 
is  organized.  In  1937  Guatemala  pro¬ 
posed  arbitration  of  the  dispute  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  Great 
Britain  accepted  arbitration,  but  wished 
to  have  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice  act  as  arbiter.  Guatemala 
refused  to  accept  the  change. 

•  Alfonso  Reyes,  a  distinguished  Mexican 
writer  and  diplomat,  had  the  honor  of 
lx*ing  the  first  to  receive  Mexico's  annual 
National  Arts  and  Sciences  Award.  His 
prize-winning  work  was  a  book  entitled 
La  Critica  en  la  Edad  Aleniense  (Criticism  in 
the  Athenian  Age).  The  award,  estal> 
lished  in  1944  to  be  given  in  successive 
years  to  authors  of  outstanding  works  in 
the  fields  of  literature,  art,  music,  and 
historical  research,  carries  with  it  a  cash 
prize  of  20,000  pesos,  a  diploma,  and  ten 
percent  of  the  edition  of  the  prize-winning 
work. 

•  Representatives  of  the  Bolivian  Develop* 
ment  Corporation  have  signed  a  contract 
with  an  engineering  firm  in  the  United 
States  for  the  construction  of  the  300-milc 
mountain  highway  linking  Cochabamba 
and  Santa  Cruz,  a  route  of  capital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  economic  future  of  the 
country.  This  enterprise,  which  will  be 
directed  by  technicians  and  engineers 
from  the  United  States,  will  employ  some 
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6.000  Bolivian  workmen.  It  is  estimated 
that  construction  will  take  more  than 
3  years  and  cost  about  $10,000,000. 

•  The  new  airport  at  Iquitos,  Peru,  built 
by  the  Rubber  De\elopment  Corpora¬ 
tion,  was  opened  for  use  some  months  ago. 
Construction  was  liegun  on  it  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1943,  but  met  with  many  oljstacles. 
The  heavy  rainfalls  (some  100  inches  a 
vear)  were  especially  destructive,  and 
canvas  roofs  had  to  lie  put  up  so  that 
paving  could  be  carried  on  in  the  rainy 
season.  The  airport  has  a  paved  landing 
strip  2,187  yards  by  55  yards,  adequate 
for  the  largest  four-motored  planes  now 
in  use.  While  it  was  built  principally  to 
serve  as  focal  point  for  the  transportation 
of  rubber  and  other  agricultural  products 
from  the  western  Amazon  region,  the 
Iquitos  Airport  will  also  be  one  of  the  main 
stops  on  the  projected  Panagra-Panair 
transcontinental  route  from  Lima  to  Belem. 

•  The  Director  General  of  Public  Health 
in  Cuba  recently  announced  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Salmonella  Center,  annexed  to 
the  Finlay  Institute,  which  will  devote 
itself  to  the  study  of  gastroenteritis,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  children,  and  the  preparation 
of  serums  for  use  in  health  centers  through¬ 
out  the  Republic.  Bacteria  of  the  Sal¬ 
monella  type  are  responsible  in  large  part 
for  infant  mortality  in  Cuba  and  the 
specialized  work  of  the  new  Center  is 
expected  to  help  effectively  in  reducing 
the  death  rate  from  such  infection. 

•  Twelve  new-  instruction  centers  were 
recently  added  to  the  550  already  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  Ecuador  to  help  carry 
forward  the  nation's  campaign  against 
illiteracy. 

•  A  School  of  Sciences,  where  the  theory 
and  practice  of  mathematics  and  the 
physical  and  bioloerical  sciences  will  be 
taught,  was  added  to  the  L’niversity  of 


Haiti  in  August  1945.  The  National 
School  of  Agriculture  and  the  School  of 
•Applied  Sciences  were  made  part  of  the 
L'niversity  by  Ijeing  designated  as  .Affil¬ 
iated  Schools,  while  the  Medical  School 
was  designated  as  an  .Affiliated  Member 
of  the  L'niversity.  As  such  they  will  lie 
subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  University  proper. 

•  Civil  aviation  in  Mexico  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  on  September  20, 
1945,  with  appropriate  ceremonies  at  the 
Palace  of  Fine  .Arts  in  Mexico  City,  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Civil  .Aeronautics  Office 
of  the  Department  of  Communications 
and  Public  Works.  The  first  step  in  civil 
aviation  in  Mexico  took  place  in  1920, 
w  hen  a  private  concern  sought  permission 
to  establish  an  air  line  between  Tampico 
and  Tuxpan.  At  present  thirty-five  civil 
air  lines  operate  in  the  country. 

•  The  Credit  Bank  of  Ecuador  was  re¬ 
cently  officially  authorized  to  increase  its 
w  orking  capital  from  3  million  to  5  million 
sucres.  (The  exchange  rate  on  the  sucre 
is  $0.0726  U.  S.)  The  new  stock  will  be 
issued  in  20,000  shares  of  100  sucres  each. 

•  The  Government  of  Uruguay  allocated 
the  sum  of  300,000  pesos  (1  peso  equals 
$0.5263  U.  S.)  as  a  subsidy  for  the  year 
beginning  August  24,  1945,  to  keep  down 
the  retail  cost  of  meat  in  towns  in  the 
interior  of  the  Republic.  The  money 
will  be  distributed  to  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  in  proportion  to  population.  The 
principal  aim  of  the  subsidy  is  to  provide 
reasonably  priced  meat  for  the  poorer 
classes. 

•  .A  presidential  decree  issued  in  Uruguay 
last  v'ear  provides  a  series  of  strict  regula¬ 
tions  for  industries  and  shops  that  use 
lead,  designed  to  cut  down  the  risk  of 
the  workers’  contracting  lead  poisoning. 
Places  of  business  are  given  six  months  to 
comply  with  the  various  provisions  for 
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protection  of  the  w  orkers  and  penalties  are 
fixed  for  non-compliance. 

•  Two  new  food  markets,  combining  the 
l)est  features  of  modern  architecture  and 
sanitary  facilities,  are  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic. 

•  New  industries  continue  to  appear  in 
Mexico.  Recently  the  Government  grant¬ 
ed  the  five-year  tax  exemption  concessions 
allowed  by  law  to  these  new  enterprises: 
a  plant  in  Tampico  that  will  dehydrate 
potatoes,  sweet  piotatoes,  bananas,  pine¬ 
apples,  papayas,  eggs,  carrots,  and  toma¬ 
toes;  and  two  plants  in  Monterrey,  one  of 
which  will  manufacture  electric  refrigera¬ 
tors  and  the  other  various  types  of  insu¬ 
lating  material.  In  Mexico  City  two  other 
new  concerns  were  also  started,  one  for  the 
manufacture,  import,  and  export  of  medi¬ 
cines  and  the  other  for  the  extraction  of 
oil  from  corn. 

•  A  group  from  the  Argentine  National 
Committee  on  Apprenticeship  and  Oc¬ 
cupational  Guidance  went  to  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  a  few  months  ago  to  study  the 
apprenticeship  system  in  effect  in  that 
country’.  (See  page  111.) 

•  In  the  first  half  of  1945,  Brazil  was  the 
leading  supplier  of  the  Argentine  market, 
shipping  33.9  percent  of  the  total  im¬ 
ports,  to  the  value  of  158,000,000  pesos. 
The  chief  items  were:  textiles,  41,000,000 
pesos;  pine  lumber,  30,000,000  pesos;  and 
coffee,  12,000,000  pesos.  Among  the 
countries  receiving  Argentine  exports, 
Brazil  was  third  with  13.3  percent, 
following  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  total  of  Argentine  exports 
to  Brazil  in  the  first  six  months  of  1945 
was  131,000,000  pesos,  the  leading  place 
being  taken  by  wheat,  85,000,000  pesos, 
and  flour,  6,000,000  pesos.  Apples,  pears, 
and  butter  were  also  shippied  to  Brazil  in 
appreciable  amounts. 


•  The  First  South  .American  Petroleum 
Congress,  to  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  South  American  Petroleum  In¬ 
stitute,  is  scheduled  for  January  1947,  at 
Lima,  Peru. 

•  In  appreciation  of  the  results  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  women’s  contribution  to¬ 
ward  maintaining  the  morale  of  perma¬ 
nent  and  transient  troops  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  a  series  of  three-day  excur¬ 
sions  to  Medellin,  Colombia,  for  women 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  who  assisted  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  troops  on  the  Isthmus  were 
made  possible  by  Lt.  Gen.  George  H. 
Brett,  commanding  general  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Defense  Command  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Department.  Leaving  by  Army 
plane,  approximately  400  women,  selected 
from  five  organizations,  enjoyed  sight¬ 
seeing  and  shopping  tours  and  parties 
arranged  by  the  city  officials  of  Medellin. 

•  The  use  by  the  United  States  .Army  of 
the  Paitilla  National  .Airpiort,  Panama,  as  a 
maneuver  area  was  discontinued  and  the 
airport  returned  to  the  complete  control 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  on  Octoljer  1, 
1945.  Improvements  built  by  the  .Army 
w  ill  not  lie  removed  in  compliance  with 
the  verbal  agreement  at  the  time  the  air¬ 
port  was  proffered  for  mutual  defense 
under  the  impact  of  war  on  Dcceml)er  8, 
1941. 

•  .According  to  the  Director  General  of 
Primary  Education  in  Honduras,  seventy- 
three  more  elementary  schools  are  in 
operation  this  school  year  than  in  1944-45, 
and  a  record  number  of  59,968  children 
are  enrolled. 

•  The  new  Marshal  Santa  Cruz  Library  in 
La  Paz,  Bolivia,  is  now  open  to  the  public. 
It  has  a  collection  of  40,000  volumes. 

•  Costa  Rica’s  industrial  hygiene  law, 
passed  last  year,  sets  up  standards  for 
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I  construction,  lighting,  \eniilation,  and 
sanitation  of  buildings  used  for  manufac¬ 
turing;  it  also  requires  that  all  industrial 
establishments  be  classified  as  inoffensive, 

1^  noxious,  or  dangerous,  and  restricts  their 
j  location  according  to  class. 

f  •  A  day  nursery  for  children  of  women 
I  selling  their  wares  in  the  city  markets 
was  opened  in  Guatemala  several  months 
ago. 

•  Saturday  half-holidays  for  commercial 
houses  recently  went  into  effect  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Saturday  half-holidays  have  long 
Iteen  customary  in  Brazilian  offices  but 
the  change  is  a  revolutionary  one  for 
stores. 

•  The  Peruvian  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
in  collalxtration  with  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  is  Ijeginning  a  campaign  to 
foster  agricultural  cooperatives  among  the 
Indians  living  on  Government-owned 
property.  These  cooperatives,  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  productivity  of  the  land,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  it  possible  for  their  mem- 
bers  to  Ijecome  economically  independent. 

•  The  Simon  Barcelo  Prize,  offered  annu¬ 
ally  in  Venezuela  by  the  widow  of  Simon 
Barcelo  for  the  l^est  novel  of  the  year,  was 
awarded  in  1945  to  Julian  Padron  for  his 
Clamor  Campesino.  The  prize-winning 
novel  is  a  study  of  the  problems  of  rural 
lalxirers  in  the  eastern  part  of  \'^enezuela. 
The  author  has  written  numerous  short 
stories  and  plays  as  well  as  novels,  and 
contributes  periodically  to  El  Universal  of 
Caracas. 

•  The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  offered 
three  scholarships  in  the  Eloy  Alfaro 
Military  College  in  Quito  to  Panamanian 
students. 

•  The  United  States  and  Panama  ha\e 
signed  an  agreement  providing  for  sur\ey 
of  the  proposed  section  of  the  Pan  American 


Highway  between  Rio  Hato  and  the  Costa 
Rican  border.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  the  United  States  will  con¬ 
tribute  two  thirds  of  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion,  provided  the  highway  is  surfaced 
with  bituminous  asphalt.  If  Panama 
decides  that  it  should  be  built  of  concrete, 
this  might  be  undertaken  when  Panama’s 
cement  plant  is  in  operation. 

•  Clearing  of  the  site  for  a  low-cost  housing 
project  for  workers’  families  in  Panama  has 
been  started.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
trans-isthmian  highway  near  Pueblo 
Nuevo. 

•  Recent  official  decrees  in  Brazil  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  organization  of  a  National 
School  of  Architecture  in  the  University  of 
Brazil  and  of  a  National  School  of  the 
Theater. 

•  Ecuador's  Social  Security  Bureau  is  now- 
equipped  to  give  X-ray  examinations  and 
radiotherapy  services.  Modern  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  installed  and  a  staff  of 
technicians  employed  to  make  the  service 
as  complete  and  effective  as  possible.  It  is 
expected  to  be  of  great  Ijenefit  in  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  tuberculosis  and  in  treatment  for 
cancer. 

•  Minimum  salaries  and  wages  for  em¬ 
ployees  of  radio  broadcasting  stations  and 
for  assistants  and  workers  in  private  medi¬ 
cal  lalx)ratories  and  clinics  have  been 
officially  fi.xed  by  the  Government  of 
Brazil. 

•  A  modern  plant  for  purifying  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  that  goes  to  Mexico  City  from 
Xochimilco  has  been  installed  at  Xote- 
pingo  in  the  Federal  District. 

•  The  Cuban  Government  recently  allo¬ 
cated  funds  for  the  organization  and 
development  in  the  Province  of  Camagiiey 
of  the  nation’s  first  collective  farm.  The 
funds  w’ill  cover  the  acquisition  of  ma- 
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chincry,  seeds,  livestock,  fuel,  and  other 
necessary  items  to  put  the  farm  on  an 
operating  l>asis. 

•  Social  welfare  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
will  Ijenefit  from  the  funds  accruing  from  a 
new  special  tax  of  3  cents  a  gallon  on  gaso¬ 
line,  kerosene,  and  certain  types  of  fuel  oil 
and  a  2-cent  tax  on  certain  other  types 
of  fuel  oil.  The  entire  proceeds  of  these 
taxes  will  lx:  allocated  to  public  assistance. 

•  Brazil  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  400,000 
pounds  of  menthol  consumed  in  the 
United  States  in  1944.  The  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  produces  most  of  Brazil’s  menthol. 
Early  in  1944  reports  showed  that  some 
15,000  acres  in  that  State  were  planted  to 
mint,  approximately  seven  times  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year's  acreage,  and  estimates  of  the 
1945  production  indicated  a  still  further 
increase. 

•  Recent  statistics  released  by  the  Argentine 
government  reflect  the  constant  progress  of 
the  country's  communications  services. 
There  are  now  approximately  27,000  miles 
of  railroads  and  259,000  miles  of  roads. 
During  1944,  464,000  vehicles  were  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  country,  and  the  Merchant 
Fleet  now  consists  of  27  ships  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  135,000  tons.  Over  500,000  tele¬ 
phones  have  lx*en  installed  by  the  43 
telephone  companies,  and  in  1944  nearly 
14,000,000  telegrams  were  carried  by 
1,207  telegraph  ofiices.  The  postal  service 
during  that  year  handled  1,152,000,000 
letters,  and  over  10,000,000  parcels. 

•  In  order  to  increase  the  practical  value 
of  its  serv  ices,  the  National  University  of 
El  Salvador  is  establishing  evening  courses 
for  the  general  public.  The  subjects 
offered  will  include  medicine  and  hygiene, 
dentistry,  and  law.  The  courses,  which 
will  have  a  maximum  duration  of  two 
years,  will  be  taught  by  university  students 
and  professional  men  specializing  in  the 
various  fields. 


•  The  principal  resolution  passed  by  the 
Central  American-Mexican  Cbffee  Con¬ 
vention  held  recently  in  San  Salvador  was 
that  providing  for  the  establishment  by  the 
countries  represented  at  the  Convention 
(Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  and  Nicaragua)  of  a 
Central  American-Mexican  Coffee  Fed¬ 
eration.  The  Federation,  which  will  have 
its  seat  at  San  Salvador,  will  study  and 
attempt  to  solve  the  coffee  problems  of  the 
member  countries  and  cooperate  with  the 
work  of  the  Pan  .American  Coffee  Bureau 
and  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Board. 
Other  countries,  suited  for  membership 
by  their  geographic  location  and  the  grade 
of  coffee  they  produce,  may  enter  the  Fed¬ 
eration  upon  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  member  nations. 

•  On  July  21,  1945  the  Jorge  Chavez 
Center  of  .Aeronautical  Studies  was  inau¬ 
gurated  in  Lima,  Peru.  The  C.enter  in¬ 
cludes  schools  for  commissioned  officers, 
non-commissioned  oflicers,  and  paratroop¬ 
ers.  The  thirteen  structures  that  have 
Ijeen  completed  include  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  supply  buildings,  quarters  for 
officers,  troops,  and  guards,  dining  rooms, 
and  two  modern  hangars.  Several  build¬ 
ings  of  the  School  for  Non-Commissioned 
Oflicers  are  in  the  process  of  construction, 
and  the  radio,  transportation,  and  auxil¬ 
iary  services  buildings  remain  to  Ije  built. 

Marble  vase  from  the  Ulua  river, 
Honduras 

The  Bulletin  deeply  regrets  that  through 
a  typographical  error  the  name  of  the 
above-mentioned  river  was  misspelled  in 
the  legend  on  page  36  of  the  January  1946 
number  under  the  photograph  of  this  vase, 
owned  by  the  E'niversity  Museum,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


NECROLOGY 


Oscar  R.  Benavides. — Eminent  Peruvian 
military  leader,  statesman,  and  diplomat. 
Marshal  of  the  Nation,  and  ex-President  of 
the  Republic.  Born  in  Lima,  March  18, 
1876.  From  1890  to  1894  he  attended  the 
National  Military  School.  From  1904  to 
1906  he  attended  the  War  College,  where 
he  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  with 
the  rank  of  major.  Because  of  his  brilliant 
record  in  the  W'ar  College,  Benavides  was 
sent  to  France  for  further  military  studies. 
There  he  served  in  various  companies.  In 
1909  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  and  did  important  work  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Peruvian  Armament  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

Benavides  returned  to  Peru  in  1911. 
.\fter  recuperating  in  Europe  from  an  ill¬ 
ness  contracted  in  the  Caqueta  campaign, 
Benavides  was  named  Commander  of  the 
Third  Military  Region,  and  from  this  post 
was  raised  in  November  1913  to  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Peruvian  Army.  The  latter 
appointment  was  canceled  by  President 
Billinghurst  early  in  1914  when  Benavides 
refused  his  support  to  what  he  felt  was  an 
attack  on  the  Constitution.  Benav’ides 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  army  in 
defense  of  the  Constitution,  and  after  a 
successful  coup  (T etal  served  as  provi¬ 
sional  president  until  the  election  of  Dr. 
Jose  Pardo  in  1915.  At  the  time  of  the 
j  overthrow  of  Billinghurst,  Congress  pro¬ 
moted  Benavides  to  Brigadier  General. 

In  1916  he  was  sent  to  France  as  Chief  of 
b  the  Military  Mission.  From  1917  to  1920 
e  he  was  Peruvian  Minister  to  Italy.  Bena- 
n  tides  returned  to  Peru  in  1921,  only  to  loe 
6  sent  into  exile  two  months  later  by  the 

c,  Leguia  Government.  He  was  not  to 

serve  Peru  again  in  a  public  capacity 
until  1931,  when  he  was  named  Minister 


to  Spain  by  the  Sanchez  Cerro  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  following  year  he  went  as 
Minister  to  Great  Britain. 

While  he  was  in  England  serious  bound¬ 
ary  differences  arose  between  Peru  and 
Colombia  which  made  W'ar  seem  imminent. 
Taking  leave  of  absence,  he  returned  to 
Peru  to  offer  his  services.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  General  and  named  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  National  Defense.  Upon  the 
assassination  of  President  Sanchez  Cerro 
on  April  30,  1933,  Congress  elected 
Benavides  President.  Fighting  had  already 
broken  out  along  the  disputed  boundary. 
With  rare  and  true  statesmanship  Presi¬ 
dent  Benavides  sought  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  conflict  before  both  countries  were 
plunged  into  a  prolonged  and  destructive 
war.  He  got  in  touch  with  his  old  friend 
Dr.  Alfonso  Lopez,  President-elect  of 
Colombia,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  fellow 
diplomat  in  Europe.  Lopez  flew  to  Lima, 
and  through  a  series  of  friendly  conversa¬ 
tions  the  two  statesmen  came  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  settlement  of  the  conflict. 
The  Leticia  Corridor,  which  Peru  had 
occupied,  was  placed  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  League  of  Nations  until  an 
amicable  settlement  was  effected. 

In  internal  affairs.  President  Benavides 
did  a  great  service  to  the  country  with  the 
successful  execution  of  the  three-year  high¬ 
way  program,  which  had  as  its  objective 
the  reconstruction  or  improvement  of  3,600 
miles  of  old  roads  and  the  construction  of 
1,800  miles  of  new  roads.  He  continued 
the  irrigation  plan  and  the  port  construc¬ 
tion  program  initiated  by  the  Legufa 
Government.  He  was  very  proud  of  the 
social  legislation  promulgated  by  his 
government.  The  Compulsory  Social 
Insurance  Law,  based  in  large  part  on 
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the  Conventions  of  the  International 
Lalx)r  Bureau  of  1926  and  1933,  was 
passed  in  1936. 

After  the  election  and  inauguration  of 
Dr.  Prado  as  President  in  1939,  Benavides, 
whom  Congress  had  made  a  Marshal  of 
the  Nation,  served  as  Ambassador  to 
Spain  and  later  to  Argentina.  He  returned 
to  Peru  just  before  his  death  at  La  Perla 
on  July  2,  1945. 

Honorio  Puevrredon. — Argentine  law¬ 
yer,  professor,  and  statesman.  Born  in 
1876,  he  obtained  his  advanced  education 
at  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1896. 
From  1893  to  1916  he  was  a  professor  in 
the  Faculty  of  Law  and  Social  Sciences 
of  that  University.  He  began  early  to 
take  an  interest  in  national  affairs,  and 


served  his  country  in  many  important 
posts  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1911  he 
was  the  Argentine  delegate  to  the  Con. 
ference  on  Maritime  Law  held  at  Venice. 
L'nder  President  Hipolito  Irigoyen,  he 
served  as  Minister  of  Agriculture,  1916- 
19,  Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affain, 
1918-19,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affain 
during  the  critical  years  1919-1922.  He 
was  Chairman  of  the  Argentine  Dele¬ 
gation  to  the  First  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  1920,  and  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  this  Assembly.  During  the 
years  1923-28,  he  was  Argentine  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  1931,  but  the  election  was  annulled' 
by  the  Provisional  Government  of  Uri- 
buru.  Died  in  Buenos  Aires  at  the  age  of 
69  on  September  23,  1945. 
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